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THE HARBINGER. 

THEORY OF THE HUMAN PASSIONS. | 

No. V. 

Our object in previous articles has been 
to give in an abstract manner, an element- 
ary analysis of the Passions of the Soul, 
that is, the number of fundamental ele- 
ments composing it, according to the Law 
of Universal Distribution. We shall pur- 
sue this analysis no further, but proceed 
to examine the functions, the employment 
and use assigned by the Creator to those 
springs of action, termed passions, attrac- 
tions, or affections. This is the most in- 
teresting and important part of the study 
of the Passions, as it unfolds fully and 
clearly the mystery of the Destiny of 
man on earth, and explains the mechan- 
ism of a true Social Order. 

The Passions are the living and active 
principle in man, the sole impelling pow- | 
ers, the cause of all action, all movement, | 
all manifestation of life. In their true | 
and harmonious development they are 
revelations of the will of the Creator ; | 





| unskilfully played upon, the complicated |which varies or is changed. We must 
| and intolerable discord coming from them, |be careful not to condemn the forces 


which is just in proportion to their | themselves, because when perverted and 


‘number and their power of producing har- | misdirected, evil results from them. One 
/mony, is but an inverse image of the of the greatest and mest fatal errors 


delightful concert of sweet sounds which | which has been committed by moralists 
would result from their perfect manage- | and philosophers, is to condemn the Pas- 
ment. As they, the Passions, are power-|sions and pronounce Human Nature de- 
ful for discord and evil, so also are they | praved and vicious, because the Passions 
powerful for good. The very creative ‘under the influence of a false social sys- 
power of good which is inherent in them, ‘tem, have been perverted and misdirected 
is the causative power producing evil | and produced pernicious results. 

when perverted and misdirected. Like| We have made this digression in order 
the Arch-angel who in heaven was the to show that the Passions in themselves 
highest among the angels, but who, are good, and that we must separate their 
when he fel], was the chief among devils, | temporary perversion from their real es- 
the passions are the instruments of divine | sence and their true nature. We will 
love, the peaceful messengers of heaven, how enter into an examination of the 
or they are demons of infernal hate and functions and employment of the passions 
the agents of hell. The strong passions |in their various spheres, and in directing 


of a Napoleon, misdirected, lead to war | man to fulfil his destiny on earth. 
and destruction, and deluge the world | 


To render this subject more compre- 
with blood, but rightly directed, they | hensible, we will first examine briefly the 


would be equally powerful for the execu- 
tion of plans for the improvement and 
benefit of mankind. On the other hand, 


destiny of man on earth, for the passions, 
having been created and given to man to 
‘direct him in its fulfilment, it follows 


while the feeble passions of an ordinary | that if we understand the end of their ere- 


they manifest his intentions and designs ;|man in their subversive action produce | ation, we can then comprehend the func- 
they are the voice through which he jcomparatively little discord or evil, so/ tions which they have to perform in ac- 
speaks to us, the forces which impel us |they are capable only of a moderate de- | complishing that destiny. 
onward to our destiny. | gree, comparatively, of harmony and good | By the destiny of man, we understand 
But in their false and subversive devel-| in their true development. | the purposes and ends of his creation ; the 
opment, in civilization and other false| The mistaken idea of the moralists and | function assigned to Humanity by God in 
societies, the institutions and conditions | philosophers of civilization is, that the| creating and placing it on the planet it 
of which are so wholly unsuited to them, ‘only means of securing order, virtue and | inhabits. Mankind, considered as one 
the Passions exhibit in their manifesta- | morality in society, is to repress, compress, | great being, have a high function, a great 


tions the very reverse of the will and 
intentions of the Creator. Iv these false | 
societies they produce discords, anarchy, 
and general duplicity, which may be re- 
garded as an inverse image of the sublime 
harmony, concert, and unity, of which 
they are capable, and which will reign in 
a true social order whose institutions and 
conditions are in all respects adapted to 
them. The discord and evil they now 
produce, and ever have produced in the 
false societies which have existed on the 





and suppress the Passions, the result of|and noble work to perform; and the 


which is a passive or negative morality, | 


that merely avoids evil. 

The true doctrine is to develop the 
Passions fully, but harmoniously and in 
perfect equilibrium, the result of which 
will be a positive morality, that will seek 
and produce good. 

In short, the Passions are active agents 
or forces, and like all active forces, they 
are capable of a true and harmonious ac- 
tion, or a false and discordant action,— in 


earth, are one of the strongest assurances |one case they produce good and in the 


of their power to produce harmony and | 


other evil. The forces remain the same; 





good. Like an orchestra of instruments it is their action or development only | 


kingdoms of nature, the elements of in- 
dustry, the passions of men, have all 
been ordained for and adapted to its ex- 
ecution. 

It is not for mere individual gratifica- 
tion and happiness that man was created 
and placed on the earth, but to fulfil a 
great and useful end in the economy of 
the universe. This end must be under- 
stood, to obtain a clear idea of the ele- 
ments,— particularly of the motive pow- 
ers within man— which concur in accom- 
plishing it. 

The ideas generally entertained upon 





the great question of Human Destiny are | 
extremely vague and incomplete. In fact. 
it is not understood that mankind have a| 
collective Destiny or function to fulfil ; 

that they shouldbe united as ©Ne in car- |, 
rying it out. Ideas of a mere individual 
destiny only oecupy the attention of men. 

Ove portion of the world believes that) 
the only Destiny of man is to secure indi- 
vidual happiness on earth, by obtaining | 


wealth, rank, and eonsideration in socie-| 


ty. Another portion believes that the 
Destiny of man is to secure his eternal 
individual welfare hereafter. The views 


which are taken in either case do not ex-| wants of a passion, which are the wants 


ceed the limits of individual good: it is’ 


happiness here or happiness hereafier, but| as well as io man, aad the delicate_per- 


for self alone. ‘The idea of a collective | 
Destiny of the raee has not yet been per- 
ceived and acknowledged by mankind. 

Let us endeavor to throw some light, 
upon this subject. 

Human Destiny is eomposed of three 
branches, or in other words, man has a} 
three-fold destiny to fulfil. 

1. A Terrestrial or Industrial Destiny. | 

2. A Social or Moral Destiny. 

3. A Compound or Scientific Destiny. 


When man fulfils this three-fold destiny | 


he then enters into Association and Uni- 
ty with God, which constitutes his Reli- 
gious Destiny. 

I. Tue Terrestriat or Inpustria 
Destiny. Man is the Overseer of the | 
globe and the creations upon it ; the earth 
is a great and noble domain confided to 
the collective care and supervision of the | 
human race ; they. must cultivate, fertil- 
ize, and embellish it, develop all its re- 
sources in the animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral kingdoms, and perfect them; they) 
must efface all material discords, by purg- | 
ing it of beasts of prey and noxious rep- | 
tiles, and by reclaiming and fertilizing the | 
waste places and marshes. They must. 
take the glube in its comparatively rude | 
state of primitive nature, with its vast. 


‘forests, its unregulated streams, which 


They place ® ‘man infcantact 
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To impel, and at the same time, to at-| manity with its spiritual harmonies, ag 
tract man to fulfil this destiny, the attract-| the Sensitive Passions are the love to Na- 


ive, passions, have .begu gi him. | ture. They isg adl.yarieties of hn- 
i faa man sympath ch @p friendship, be- 
Avith external patute and her ere nevol Yet Pp auighrop justice, rever- 
‘and while they require imperiously A ence, Se paternal and filial affection, 
products, they are attracted to the enjoy-| ‘and regulate all the social and moral re- 
ment of her harmonies. Thus while the }stions, aud. the duties of mankind ig all 
sense of Taste for example, absolutely de-| | spheres of intercourse. 
mands food for nourishment, it delights | As the universal cultivation of the earth, 


| 


also in exquisite flavors, and is impelled is of high importance in the economy of 


| 


tothe one, while it is attracted to the oth- | 
er. Careful analysis leads us to distin- 
,guish between the rude and primitive 


creation, as it enables the planet to per- 
form certain great functions in the opera- 
tions of the solar system, so the establish- 
ment of universal social harmony on earth 
is of a corresponding importanee in the 
spiritual economy of the universe, in that 
grand scheme-of moral barmony which 
Thus for instance, there is | flows from the great centre, from God to 


| 
| 


ception and desire of harmonies in the) 
same sphere. 


of mere instinct, and common to animals 


_a difference between the crude desire for | his leas\creatures. 


food, which the most common substances| IIT. Tak Compounp or Seientiric Des- 
|may satisfy, and the love of exquisite fla-| TINY. Man is a compound being, and not 
_vors, such as a delicate repast may offer. | a simple one, like the animal, which is 
Again, the sense of Sight requires the | governed by instinet alone ; he must gov- 
‘light of the snn; this is the primitive ern his life, his actions, by laws and prin- 
want of the sense ; but the eye when cul- | ‘ciples, for the discovery of which he has 
‘tivated, delights in the richest and most been endowed with intellectual faculties. 
“varied harmonies of forms and colors, in, The animal is supplied by Nature with 
natural scenery, architecture, painting, the means of existenee; its wants are 
seulpture, &c. And so of the other sen- | adapted to her spontaneous productions ; 
sitive passions. its food, its covering, &e., are furnished 

The love and attraction to material without the application of art or seience. 


harmonies in the human soul can only be, Man, on the contrary, obtains what is 


satisfied by the integral and perfect calti- necessary to his existence and happiness, 


vation of the globe, by perfecting all the only by the exercise of intelligenee, by 


harmonies of nature, and developing a)l the discoveries of science and the applica- 
the resources of art, so as to surround tions of art; he must construct edifices 


‘man with universal material beauty, ele- for his habitation, whieh requires a know- 
'gance and refinement, corresponding to | ‘ledge of the laws of arehiteeture ; he must 
his innate perceptions of harmony ; which | Manufacture his clothing, whieh requires 


perceptions are of five orders, generated | the discovery of the use of metals and the 
by the five sensitive passions, the satisfac- | invention of machinery ; and he must cul- 
tion of which constitutes one of the three- | tivate the earth to obtain his food, which 
fold branches of human happiness — the | fequiresa knowledge of agrieultare. Thus 
material or sensuous. the primary wants of man require the ap- 
To exeeute this great work of Devel-| plication of a high degree of art and sei- 
opment in nature and art, is the function | ence. 
of the Sensitive Passions, which both im-| Again, the animal lives to a great ex- 


overflow and ravage the plains in their pe/ and affract man to it. | tent within and for itself, having few ex- 
course, its stagnant waters, and sandy des-| II. Tur Soctat on Morat Desriyy. ‘ternal relations with others of its species ; 
erts, its irregular climates, its wild herds |The Industrial Destiny of man, as we and is guided in all its acts by simple in- 
and flocks, its fruits, flowers, grains, and | have shown, is to establish the perfecting | Stinct, or more definitely, by attractions 
vegetables in their imperfect and undevel- |} of Nature ; the Social Destiny of man is| proportioned to its restricted destiny. 
oped state, and by their united power and | to establish the unity of man with man, | Man, on the other hand, is a social being, 
industry, by their science and their art,/or the moral harmony of the raee, in al]|and must live in union with his fellow 
and by their collective wisdom, they must | degrees, from great collective bodies, like | men; he forms namerous ties and rela- 
trarisform it into a magnificent terrestrial | states ot nations, down to the ‘township | tions with them, associates and identifies 
abode, teeming universally with material |and family, and thereby realizing, on our | bimself with them, in various degrees of 
harmony, and forming an ‘adequate foun- | planet, soeiaP harmony and unity. “Phe | Combination, —in the family, the town- 
dation for the social and moral devélop- | fulfilling of this branch of ‘human destiny | ship, and thenee up to the nation ; and in 
‘ment that is to result from the falfilment | we hold to be what in thé Jahguage® of }# true Social Order his’ relations and ’in- 
“by man of the second branch of his desti- |Seripttre is called the establishing of the terests wilh extend, direvtly ‘ard indirect- 
ny. Kingdom of God on a, aad et duing | ly, to the whole Human Race, whieh will 
This universal cultivation and embel- | of his wilh form one great Brotherhood, united under 
lishment of the globe by the race, this! ‘To direct man in fulfilling this see-/one polity. “Man by his constitution, both 
perfecting of nature, we call the Industri-| ond branch of his Destiny, the four Car- | physical and mental, by his numerous ma- 
al Destiny of man, because it is through | dinal or Affective Passions-have been giv- | terial wants, by the varied social sympa- 
industry that we achieve it. en to him. ‘They are, the love to Hu-!thies with which he is endowed, by’ his 








S, 


ns 





love of the; arts and the sciences, is.a de+ 
pendent being, — dependent upon the la- 
bors, upon the sympathies, and upon the 
geuius and talents of his fellow men. In 
the extensive ties and relations growing 
out of his complex nature, in the various 
functions and duties which he must fulfil, 
his industrial sentiments and attractions 
alone are not a sufficient guide ; these re- 
lations, functions, &c. form a vast sys- 
tem, which must be governed by laws and 
principles ; and these laws and principles, 
and the institutions based upon them, con- 
stitute what is called Society. 

Thus man is a compound being, not a 
simple one like the animal. He must 
govern and regulate all bis industrial and 
social relations and the action of his pas- 
sions by general laws. To discover and 
apply these laws is the Scientific Destiny 
of Man; and it is to direct and enable 
him. to fulfil this destiny, that God has be- 
stowed upon him the high order of intel- 
lectual faculties he possesses. 

Mankind have established various sys- 
tems of society, which have all been in- 
complete and false, having been based up- 


on arbitrary laws of their own devising. | 


Under the government of these arbitrary 
and imperfeet societies, the Passions have 
been perverted and misdirected, and dis- 
cord, conflict and anarchy have been in- 
troduced mto the social relations and in- 
terests of men : — hence war, oppression, 
slavery and other evils which afflict the 
race. 

The especia] task of human intelligence 
is to discover the laws and principles of a 


true Social Order, and by applying them | 


establish it on earth : they can beno other 
than the laws and principles by which 
God governs the Universe, and are to be 
sought for in the operations and harmo- 
nies of creation. 

When man has fulfilled his three-fold 
destiny he will enter into Unity 

Ist. With Nature, by the universal 
cultivation and improvement of the 
globe. 

2d. With his fellow men and himself, 
by the establishment of social harmony on 
earth. 

3d. With the Universe, by the discov- 
ery of the Laws of Divine Order and their 


practical application to all the relations of 


Life. 

And Pivotally, with God, as the com- 
plex and summary of Human Destiny, by 
perfectly obeying Divine Will and fulfil- 
ling-the designs of the Creator. 





There is, to use the words of Her- 
mann, a certain seience and art of be- 
ing ignorant, for if it is shameful not 
to know those things which we ought 
to know, it is not less shameful to think 
we know those things which cannot be 
known. 
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MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELOw 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
x. 


On the first day of their new journey, 
as our young travellers were crossing a 
| small river, upon a wooden bridge, they 
saw a poor beggar woman, who held a 
little girl in her arms, seated upon the 
parapet extending her hand to the passers 
by. The child was pale and suffering, 
the woman wan and shaking with fever. 
Consuelo was seized with a deep feeling 
of sympathy and pity for those unfortn- 
nates, who recalled to her her mother and 
her own childhood. 
sometimes,’’ said she to Joseph, who un- 





‘*See how we were 


derstood her at a word, and stopped with 
her to look at and question the beggar 
woman. 

‘* Alas!’ said the latter to them, “I 
| was very happy only a few daysago. I 
am a peasant from the neighborhuod of 
Harmanitz in Bohemia. I was married, 
five years since, to a handsome and tall 
cousin of mine, who was the most indus- 
trious of workmen and the best of hus- 
bands. About a year after our marriage, 
my poor Karl, who had gone to cut wood 
on the mountain, disappeared suddenly, 
without any one knowing what had be- 
come of him. I sank into poverty and 
T thought that my husband had 
fallen from some precipice, or that the 
Although I 
had an opportanity of being married 
again, the uncertainty of his fate and the 
‘friendship I felt for him prevented my 
‘thinking of it. Oh! I was well reward- 
ed, my children! Last year, somebody 
knocked at my door in the evening; I 
opened it and fell on my knees at the 
‘sight of my husband before me. But in 
what a condition, good God! He looked 
He was all dried up, 


| sorrow. 


wolves had devoured him. 


like a phantom. 


| yellow, his eyes haggard, his hair stiffened | 
with ice, his feet all bloody, his poor feet, | 


| which had travelled I know not how ma- 
| my hundreds of miles over the most hor- 


| rible roads and in the most severe winter! | 
| But he was so happy at again finding his 


wife and his poor little daughter, that he 


/soon recovered his courage, his health, | 


He told | 


his strength and his good looks. 
/me that he had been kidnapped by brig- 
\ands, who had carried him far, very far 
away, even to the sea, and had sold him 
| to the king of Prussia for a soldier. He 
(had lived for three years in the most 
hardships and receiving blows from morn- 
ing to night. At last he had succeeded 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 

the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw,in the 

Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
| chusetts, 








gloomy of all countries, suffering great | 
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in escaping, deserting, my good children! 
In fighting desperately against those who 
pursued him, he had killed one and put 
out the-eye of another witha stone ; final- 
ly, he had travelled day and night, hid- 
ing in the swamps, in the woods, like a 
wild beast; he had crossed Saxony and 
Bohemia, and he was saved, he was re- 
Stored tome. Ah! how happy we were 
the whole winter, spite of our poverty 
‘and the rigor of the season! We had 
but one anxiety, that was of again seeing 
in our neighborhood those birds of prey 
who had caused ail our sufferings. We 
formed the project of going to Vienna, 
presenting ourselves to the empress, and 
relating. our misfortunes to her, in order 
to. obtain her protection, military service 
for my husband, and some subsistence for 
‘myself and. child; bet | fell ill in conse- 
queace. of the shock I experienced. at 
again seeing. my poor Karl, and we were 
obliged to pass the whole winter and_all 
the summer in our mountains, always 
waiting for the moment when | could un- 
dertake the journey, always on our guard 
and sleeping with one eye open. At last, 
that happy moment arrived, | felt myself 
strong enough to walk, and our little girl, 
who was also suffering, was to make the 
journey inher father’s arms. But our 
evil destiny awaited us on leaving. the 
mountains. We were walking tranquilly 
and leisurely by the side of a much fre- 
quented road, without paying attention to 
a carriage which, for a quarter of an 
hour, slowly ascended in the same diree- 
tion with ourselves. Suddenly the. car- 
riage stopped, and three men got. out. 
‘Is that he?’ eried one. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
another, who was blind of an eye, ‘ that 
is he! quick! quick." My husband turn- 
ed at these words and said to me,‘ Ab! 
those are Prussians! that is the man 
whose eye I put out! I recognize him!’ 
‘Run! run!’ said I to him, ‘save your- 
self!’ He began to fly, when one of 
those abominable men rushed upon me, 
threw me down, and presented one pistol 
at. my head and another at my child's. 
But for that diabolical idea, my husband 
would have been saved ; for he ran better 
than those. bandits and had the start of 
them. But atthe shriek that escaped me 
‘on seeing my child under the muzzle of 
the pistol, Karl turned, uttered great 
_eries.to prevent the shot and rettaced. his 
steps, When the villain who. bad_his 
| foot on.my. body. saw Karl within reach:: 
‘ Yield,’ cried. he, ‘ or I kill them, . Make 
one step more to fly and it is done?” 

| «+E yield, I yield ; here 1 am!" replied 





| 


} 
} 


| my poor man, runping towards them with 
‘more speed than he had fled, notwith- 
‘standing the prayers and signs I made 
that he should let us die. When those 
tigers had him in their grasp, they over- 
whelmed him with blows and covered bim 
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with blood. I wished to defend him; 

they maltreated me also. On seeing him 
bound before my eyes, I sobbed, I filled 
the air with my groans. They told me 
they would kill my little one if I did not 
keep still, and they had already torn her 
from my arms, when Karl said to me: 
* Silence wife, I command you; think of 
our child!’ I obeyed, but the effort 1 
was compelled to make at seeing my hus- | 
band beaten, bound and gagged, while | 
those monsters said to me: ‘ Yes, cry 
away! you will never see him again, we | 
carry him to be hanged,’ was so violent, 
that I fell as if dead upon the road. 
When I opened my eyes it was night ;| 
my poor child, lying upon me, was con- 
vulsed with sobs, enough to break one’s | 
heart. There was nothing on the road 
but my husband's blood and the mark of | 
the wheels which carried him away. I) 
remained there an hour or two more, try- 
ing to console and warm Maria, who was 
benumbed and half dead with fear. At 
last, when my senses returned to me, I 
thought that the best I could do was not to 
run after the kidnappers whom I could 
not overtake, but to go and make my de- 
claration to the officers of Wiesenbach, | 

the nearest city. This was what I did, 

and afterwards I resolved to continue my 
journey to Vienna, and to throw myself 
at the feet of the empress, in order that 
she might at least prevent the king of| 
Prussia from having the sentence of death 
executed upon my husband. Her majes- 
ty might claim him as her subject, in case 
the recruiters could not be overtaken. 1| 
therefore employed some alms which had | 
been given me in the territory of the bish- | 
op of Passaw, where I related my disas- 
ter, to reach the Danube in a wagon, and 





seen him! O my God! great God! God 
of goodness !’’ 

‘* Alas! ‘what are you doing?’’ said 
Juseph to Consuelo. ‘If you should be 
giving her a false joy; if the deserter 
whom we helped to save should be anoth- 
er than her husband?”’ 

‘*Ttis himself, Joseph! I tell you it is 
he : remember the man with the one eye ; 
remember Pistola’s style of proceeding. 
Remember that the deserter said he was 
the father of a family and an Austrian 
| subject. Besides, it is easy enough to be 
convinced. What sort of a man is your 


| husband ?”’ 


‘*Red haired, with grey eyes, a large 
face, six feet and an inch tall; his nose a 
little flattened, his forehead low; a su- 
_perb man.” 

‘* That is he,’’ said Consuelo smiling ; 
‘* and his dress!” 

‘* A poor green frock, brown breeches 
and grey stockings.”’ 

‘* That is he again: and the recruiters, 
did you notice them ?’’ 


he taught us, and which has always 
brought us luck.”’ 

‘* Then it certainly was he whom we 
saw,”’ returned Consuelo; “ for we saw 
him kiss the earth to thank those who 
had delivered him. You remarked it, 

a 

‘* Perfectly! It was he; there is no 
more doubt possible.”’ 

** Come, let me press you to my heart,” 
cried the wife of Karl, **O you two an- 
gels of paradise, who bring me such 
news. But tell me all about it.” 

Joseph related all that had happened; 
and when the poor woman had breathed 
forth all her transports of joy and of grat- 
itude towards Heaven and towards Joseph 
and Consuelo, whom she rightly consid- 
ered as the first deliverers of her husband, 
she asked them what she must do to find 


| him again.” 


**T think,’’ said Consuelo, ‘‘ that it 
will be best for you to continue your jour- 
ney. You will find him at Vienna, if 
you do not meet him on the road. His 


«OQ! if I did notice them, Holy Virgin! | first care will be to make his declaration 


and took no part. He had a great an | 


Their horrible faces will never be effaced to his sovereign, and to request in the bu- 


reaus of the administration that you shall 


from my recollection.’’ The poor woman | 
be informed in whatever place you may 


then gave, with much exactness, a de-| 
scription of Pistola, the one-eyed, and | be. He will not have failed to make the 
the silent man. ‘* There was,’’ said she, | same declaration in every important town 
‘a fourth, who remained tr then horse | through which he passed, and to obtain 
information of the route you had taken. 
meaning face, which seemed to me more | If you reach Vienna before him, do not 
eruel than the others; for, while Pal fail to communicate to the administration 
erying, and they were beating my hus-|the place where you lodge, that notice 


band and tying him with cords like an as-| may be given to Karl as soon as he pre- 


sassin, that brute sang and made the’ sents himself.’’ 

noise of a trumpet with his mouth, as if| ‘* But what bureaus! what administra- 
he were sounding a charge: broum, tion’ I know nothing of those customs. 
broum, broum, broum. Ah! such a/ And such a great city! I shall lose my- 


heart of iron!’ 


self. I, a poor peasant !”’ 


thence I descended in a boat to the city of| “ Weil! that is Mayer,”’ said Consuelo| ‘‘ Hold!’ said Joseph, ‘* we have nev- 
Moelk. People to whom I tell my story to Joseph. ‘*Do you doubt still? Has er had an opportunity of knowing any 
are not willing to believe me, and sus-| | /he not that trick of singing and playing | more than you, but ask the first person 
pecting me of being an impostor, give me the trumpet with his mouth every mo-| you meet to show you the Prussian em- 


so little, that I must continue my journey | 
on foot; happy if I can arrive in five or 
six days without dying of fatigue! for| 
illness and despair have exhausted me. 
Now, my dear children, if you have the 
means of giving me some little assistance, 
do so immediately, for I cannot rest any 
longer; I must march, march, like the | 
Wesetenng Jew, until I have obtained 
justice.”’ 


““O! my good woman, my poor wo- 


man !’’ cried Consuelo, clasping the poor | again. 


body in her arms, and weeping with jey 
and compassion; ‘courage, courage! 
Hope and be tranquillized! Your hus- 
band is delivered. He is galloping to- 
wards Vienna on a good horse, with a 
well lined purse in his pocket.’’ 

** What do you say?’’ cried the desert- 
er’s wife, her eyes becoming red as blood, 
and her lips trembling with a convulsive 
movement. ‘ You are certain, you have 


ment ?”’ _bassy. Ask for his lordship the baron—"’ 
‘Tt is trae,’’ said Joseph. ‘‘ Then it | ‘** Be careful of what you were going 

was Karl whom we saw delivered?) to say, Beppo!’’ said Consuelo in a low 

Thanks to God!”’ voice to Joseph, to remind him that he 
‘*O! yes, thanks to the good God be-| must not compromise the baron in this 

fore all!’’ said the poor woman, throw- | adventure. 

ing herself upon her knees. ‘‘ Maria,’’?| ‘* Well, Count Hoditz'’’ returned Jo- 

said she to her little girl, ‘‘kiss the seph. 

earth with me to thank the guardian| ‘‘ Yes, the Count! he will do from 

angels and the holy virgin. Your fath-| vanity what the other would do from char- 

er is found, and we shall soon see him/ity. Ask for the dwelling of the mar- 

” gravine, princess of Bareith, and present 
‘*Tell me, dear woman,’’ observed | to her husband the billet I am going to 

Consuelo, ‘‘ has <arl also the custom of | give you.’’ 

kissing the ground when he is well satis-| Consuelo tore a blank leaf from Jo- 

fied? ”’ seph’s memorandum book, and traced 
‘« Yes, my child, he never fails. When | these words with a pencil : 

he returned after having deserted, he| ‘‘ Consuelo Porporina, prima donna of 

would not pass the door of our house be-| the Saint Samuel theatre at Venice, ex- 

fore kissing the threshold.”’ signor Bertoni, wandering singer at Pas- 
‘* Ts it a custom of your country!” saw, recommends to the noble heart of 
‘* No ; it is a manner of his own, which | Count Hoditz-Roswald the wife of Karl 
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the deserter, whom his lordship rescued 
from the hands of the recruiters and cov- 
ered with his benefits. Porporina prom- 
ises to thank his lordship the Count for | 
his protection, in presence of madame the | 
margravine, if his lordship the Count will 
allow her the honor of singing in the pri- | 
vate apartments of her highness.’’ Con- | 
suelo wrote the address with care, and 
looked at Joseph; he understood her, 
and drew out his purse. Without any | 
further consultation and by a spontaneous | 
movement, they gave the poor woman the | 
two gold pieces which remained of | 
Trenck’s present, in order that she might | 
ride the rest of her journey, and couduct- | 
ed her to the neighboring village, where | 
they helped her to make a bargain with | 
an honest vetturino. After they had | 
made her eat something and bought her 
some clothes, an expense which came | 
from the rest of their little fortune, they 
sent away the poor creature whom they 
had just restored to life. Then Consuelo | 
asked laughingly how much remained at 
the bottom of their purse. Juseph took 
his violin, shook it at his ear, and replied, | 
‘* Nothing but sound.”’ | 

Consuelo tried her voice in the open | 
country with a brilliant roulade and cried : | 
‘“‘ There remains a good deal of sound!’ | 
Then she joyously stretehed out her hand | 
to her companion, and clasped his hearti- 
ly, saying: *‘ You are a brave lad, Bep- 
po ' ”? 

“And you also!” replied Joseph, | 
wiping away a tear, and bursting into a 
shout of laughter. 





| 

XI. | 

It is not very disquieting to find your- 
self without money when you are near | 
the end of your journey ; but even though | 
they had still been very far from their | 
destination, our young artists would not | 
have felt less gay than they were when | 
they found themselves entirely penniless. 
One must also have been without resour- 
ces in an unkaown country (Joseph was) 
almost as much of a stranger at this dis- 
tance fram Vienna as Consuelo) to know 
what a marvellous security, what an in- 
ventive and enterprising genius is re- 
vealed as by magic in the artist who has | 
just spent his last copper. 
is a kind of agony, a constant fear of 
want, a blaek apprehension of sufferings, 
embarrassments and humiliations, which 
disappear as soon as you have heard the 
ring of your last piece of money. Then, 
for poetic souls, a new world begins, a 
holy confidence in the charity of others, 








mantic pleasure in this return to the in- 
digence of her earlier days, and-who 
felt happy at having done good by depriv- 
ing herself, immediately found an ex- 
pedient to ensure their supper and night's 
lodging. ‘* This is Sunday,” said she to 
Joseph ; ‘‘ you shall play some daneing 
tunes in passing through the first village 
we come to. We shall find people who 


/want to dance before we have gone 


through two streets, and we will be the 
minstrels. Do you know how to make an 
eaten pipe! | can seon learn to use it, 
and if I can draw some sounds from it, it 
will be enough for an accompaniment.”’ 

‘‘Do I know how to make a pipe?” 
replied Joseph ; ‘* you shall see! ’’ 

They sooa found a fine reed growing at 
the river’s side, hollowed and pierced it 
varefully, and it sounded wonderfully 
well. A perfect aceord was obtained, 
the rehearsal followed, and our young) 
people went on very tranquilly uatil they 
reached a small hamlet three miles off, 
into which they made their entrance by 
the sound of their instruments and crying 
before each door: ‘*‘ Who wishes to 
dancet Who wishes to dancet Here is 
the music, the ball is guing to begin! ’’ 

They reached a little square planted 
with beautiful trees; they were escorted 
by a troop of children, who followed 
them marching, shouting, and clapping 
their hands. Soon some joyous couples 
came to raise the first dust by opening 
the dance; and before the soil was well 
trodden, the whole population assembled 
and made a circle around a rustic ball, 
improvised without hesitation and witheat 
conditions. After the first waltzes, Jo- 
seph put his violin under his arm, and 
Consuelo, mounting upon her chair, 
made a speech to the company to prove to 
them that fasting artists had weak fingers 
and short breath. Five minutes after, 
they had as muchas they wanted of 
bread and cheese, beer and cakes. As to 
the salary, it was soon agreed upon: a 
collection was to be made and each was 
to give what he chose. 

After having eaten they mounted upon 
a hogshead, which was rolled trium- 
phantly into the middle of the square, 
and the dance began again ; but after two 
hours, they were interrupted by a piece of 


Until then, it | news which made every body anxious, and 


passed from mouth to mouth, until it 
reached the minstrels ; the shoemaker of 
the place, while hurriedly finishing a 
pair of shoes for an impatient customer, 
had just stuck his awl into his thumb. 

‘“* It is a serious matter, a great misfor- 
tune,’’ said an old man who was leaning 


and many charming illusions; but also | against the hogshead which served them 


an aptitude for labor and a feeling of | 
complacency which soon enable them to 
triumph over the first obstacles. Consu- 
elo, who experienced a sentiment of ro- 


| 


as a pedestal. ‘‘ Gottlieb, the shoema- 
ker, is the organist of our village; and 
to-morrow is the féte-day of our patron 


saint. QO! what a grand féte, what a 


beautiful féte! There is nothing like it 
for ten leagues round. Our mass es- 
pecially is a wonder, and people come 
from a great distance to hear it. Gottlieb 
is a true chapel-master ; he plays the or- 
gan, he makes the children sing, he sings 
himself; there is nothing he does not deo, 
especially on that day. He is the soul of 
every thing; without him all is lest. 
And what will the canon say, the canon 
of Saint Stephen’s! who comes himself 
to officiate at the great mass, and who is 
always so well pleased with our music? 
For he is music-mad, the good canon, and 
it is a great honor for us to see him at 
our altar, he who hardly ever leaves his 
benefice, and does not put himself out for 
a trifle.”’ 

** Well!’ said Consuelo, ** there is a 
means of arranging all this: either my 
comrade or myself will take charge of 
the organ, of the direction, of the mass 
in a word; and if the canon is not satis- 
fied you shall give us nothing for our 
pains.’” 

*“O ho!” said the old man, “‘ you 
talk very much at your ease, young man; 
our mass cannot be played with a violin 
and a flute. Ono! it is a serious mat- 
ter, and you do not understand our 
scores.”’ 

‘* We will understand them this very 
evening,”’ said Joseph, affecting an air of 
disdainful superiority, which imposed 
upon the audience grouped around him. 

**Come,”’ said Consuelo, “ conduct. us 
to the church ; let some one blow the or- 
gan, and if you are not satisfied with our 
style of playing, you will be free to re- 
fuse our aid.’’ 

** Bot the score, Gottlieb’s master- 
piece of arrangement!”’ 

‘* We will go and see Gottlieb, and if 
he does not declare himself satiafied with 
us, we renounce our pretensions. Be- 
sides, a wound in his finger will not pre- 
vent Gottlieb from directing the choirs 
and singing his part.’’ 

The elders of the village, who where 
assembled around them, took counsel to- 
gether, and determined to make the trial. 
The ball was abandoned; the canon’s 
mass was quite a different amusement, 
quite another affair from dancing ! 

Haydn and Consuelo, after playing the 
organ alternately, and singing together 
and separately, were judged to be quite 
passable musicians, for want of better. 
Some mechanies even dared to hint that 
their playing was preferable to Gottlieb’s, 
and that the fragments of Scarlatti, of 
Pergolese and of Bach, which they had 
made them hear, were at least as fine as 
the music of Hoezaiier, which Gottlieb 
always stuck to. The curate, who had 
run to listen to them, went so far as to 
say that the canon would much prefer 
these songs to those with which . they 
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usually regaled him. 
who was by no means pleased with that 
opinion, shook his head sorrowfully ; and 
not to make his parishioners discontented, 


the curate consented that the two virtuo- | 
sos sent by Heaven, should come to an) 
‘the canon. 


understanding, if possible, with Gottlieb, 
to accompany the mass. 

They al] went in a crowd to the shoe- 
maker's house ; he was obliged to show 


The sacristan, | 
‘the presbytery, where apartments had and hearing those good German proleta- 


‘in the village before day. 


Joseph and Consuelo went to sup at|ise. Consuelo took pleasure in seeing 


been prepared for them. The good curate) ries with their serious faces, their true 
was in the joy of his heart, and they saw voices, their methodical accord, and their 
that he was much interested in the beau-,| strength always sustained, because al- 
ty of his mass, for the sake of pleasing | ways restrained within certain limits, 
_« These,”’ said she to Joseph, in ‘an inter: 
On the morrow, every body was moving val, ‘‘are the proper executers of this 
The bells music: if they had the fire which is 
rang in fine style; the roads were cov | wanting in the master, every thing would 


his swollen hand to every body, in order, ered with the faithful coming from all | | go wrong; but they have it not, and the 
to be excused from performing his fune-| parts of the surrounding country to be | thoughts that were forged mechanically 
tions as an organist. The impossibility) present at the solemnity. The coach of are rendered by pieces of mechanism. 
was too rea! for his liking. Gottlieb was the canon approached with a mi: ajestic | Why is not the illustrious maestro Ho- 
eudowed with a degree of musical intelli- | slowness. The church was dressed in didtz Roswald here to fashion these ma- 
gence, and played the organ passably ; its most beautiful ornaments. Consuelo | chines? He would take a great deal of 
but, spoiled by the praises of his fellow-| was much amused at the importance | pains, would be of no use, and would 
citizens and the somewhat ironical appro- every one ascribed to himself. There have the highest satisfaction in the 
bation of the canon, he introduced an | was almost as much self-love and rivalry | world.” 

abominable self-love into his direction and in play there, as in the green-room of a| The solo for a man's voice was expect- 
execution. He was vexed when they theatre. Only matters were conducted | ed with anxiety by many. Joseph ac- 
proposed to fill his place by two wander- with more simplicity, and there was more | quitted himself wonderfully ; but when 
ing artists; he would rather that the féte occasion for laughter than for indigna- | Consnelo’s came, her Italian stvle aston- 
should fail and the patronal mass be de- | tion. ished them at first, scandalized them a 
prived of music, than divide the triumph. | Half an hour before the mass, the ter- little, and at Jast excited their enthusi- 
Still, he was obliged to yield ; he pretend- | rified sacristan came to reveal to them a asm. The cantatrice took pains to sing 
ed a long while to be looking for the | great plot conceived by the jealous and | her best, and the expression of her grand 
score, and only consented to find it when perfidious Gottlieb. Having learnt that! and sublime song transported Joseph to 
they threatened to give the two young the rehearsal had been excellent, and that | the skies. 

artists the choice and care of all the mu- all the musical public of the parish were| ‘1! cannot believe,’’ said he to her, 
sic. Then Consuelo and Joseph must charmed with the new-comers, he gave ‘‘ that you have ever been able to sing 
show their knowledge by reading at sight out that he was very sick, and forbade | better than you have just done, for this 
those passages which were considered his niece and his son, the two principal poor village mass.’’ 

most difficult in that one of Hoezbatier’s | leaders, to leave his bed-side; so that; ‘ At least I have never sung with more 
twenty-six masses which was to be exe-| | they would have neither the presence of enthusiasm and pleasure,’’ replied she. 
cuted on the morrow. This music, with- | Gottlieb, which every body considered ‘* This audience is more sympathetic to 
out genius and without originality, was at | indispensable to carry matters along, nor, me than that of a theatre. Now let me 
least well written and easily understood, | | the solos, which were the finest part of, look over the gallery to see if the canon 


especially for Consuelo, who had sor-| 


mounted so many more important trials. 


lieb, who became more and more vexed 
and morose, declared that he had a fever 


the mass. The singers were discour- is satisfied. Yes, he has quite a sancti- 


aged, and it was with great trouble that fied air, that respectable canon ; and from 
The audience were astonished, and Gott-. 


he, the important and busy sacristan, had the manner in which every one seeks in 


‘assembled them in the church to take his expression for the recompense of their 
counsel. 
and was going to bed, enchanted that | 


efforts, I see that the good God is the on- 
Consuelo and Joseph ran to find them, ly one here of whom nobody thinks.”’ 


every body was satisfied. |made them repeat the dangerous passa-| “‘ Excepting yourself, Consnelo! — 


Immediately the voices and the instru- | ges, sustained the failing parts, and re- Faith and divine love alone can inspire 
ments assembled in the church, and our! stored confidence and courage to all. As accents like vours.”’ 
two little improvised chapel-masters di- to replacing the solos, they soon came to| When the two virtuosos left the church 
rected the rehearsal. Every thing went an understanding between themselves to after the mass, but little was wanting to 
on well. The brewer, the weaver, the -take charge of them. Consuelo sought induce the popalace to carry them in tri- 
school-master and the baker of the vil- and found in her memory a religious song |umph to the presbytery, where a good 
lage, played the four violins. The chil-| of Porpora’s which was adapted to the | breakfast awaited them. The curate pre- 
dren constituted the choirs, with their|tune and words of the required solo. sented them to the the canon, who cov- 
parents, al] good peasants or mechanics, She wrote it upon her knee, and repeated | ered them with praises, and wished again 
phlegmatic, attentive and willing. Jo-| it hurriedly with Haydn, who also pre-|to hear Porpora’s solo after his meal. 
seph had already heard Hoezbatier’s mu-| pared himself to accompany her. She | But Consuelo, who was rightly astonish- 
sic at Vienna, where it was in favor at likewise found for him a fragment of Se- ed that no one had recognized her wo- 
that period. He had no trouble in accus- | bastian Bach which he knew, and which | man’s voice, and who feared the eye of 
toming himself to it, and Consuelo, ta- they arranged between them, tolerably | the canon, excused herself, on the pre- 
king her part altervately in all the bur- | well for the oceasion. text that the rehearsals and her active co- 
dens of the song, led the choirs so well| The mass was rung, while they still Gperation in all the parts of thé choir had 
that they surpassed themselves. There hereanrets and listened to each other, | much fatigued her. The excuse was not 
were two solos which were to be given| spite of the uproar of the great bell. | admitted, and they were obliged to ap- 
by Gottlieb’s son and niece, his favorite) When the canon, clothed in his vest-| pear at the canon’s breukfast. 
pupils and the first singers of the parish ; | | ments, appeared at the altar, the choirs| The canon was a man of about fifty, 
but these two leaders did not appear, un-| had already set out, and were galloping | with a fine and good face, very well made 
der pretence that they were sure of their | through the fugued style of the German in his person, though somewhat loaded 
parts. —_ | composer with a steadiness of good siioae.| wii flesh. His manners were distin- 
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guished, even noble, he told every body 
in confidence that he had royal blood in 
his veins, being one of the four hundred 
illegitimate children of Augustus IL., 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland. 
He showed himself gracious and affable, 
as a man of the world and an ecclesiasti- 
cal personage ought to be. Joseph no- 
tieed by his side a layman, whom he ap- 
peared to treat both with distinction and 
familiarity. It seemed to Joseph that 
he had seen the latter at Venice, but he 
could not fit, as is said, his name to his 
face. 

‘Well, my dear children,” said the 
canon, ‘* so you refuse me a secoad hear- 
ing of the theme of Porpora! Still here 
is one of my friends even more of a mu- 
sician and a hondred times better judge 
than I am, who has beea much struck by 
your manner of delivering that piece. 
Since you are fatigued,’’ added he, ad- 
dressing Joseph, ‘*T will not trouble you 
any more; but you must be so obliging 


as to tell us what is your name, and | 


where you studied music.”’ 

Joseph saw that they attributed to him 
the solo which Consuelo had sung, and 
an expressive look of the latter made him 
understand that he must confirm the can- 
on in his mistake. 

‘‘T call myself Joseph,’’ replied he 
briefly, “ and I studied at the foundation 
of St. Stephen’s.”’ 

“And 1 likewise,’’ replied the un- 
known personage, ‘I studied at the foun- 
dation, under, Reuter the father. You 
doubtless under Reuter the son.’’ 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

*¢ But you have had other lessons since. 
You have studied in italy ?”’ 

‘* No, sir.’’ 

“ It was you who played the organ?” 

‘‘Sometimes J, sometimes my com- 
rade.”’ 

“ And which of you sang!” 

** Both of us.”’ 

‘Very well! But the theme of Por- 
pora, that was not you,”’ said the un- 
known, casting a side glance at Consue- 
lo. 

‘‘Bah! Tt was not that child!’’ said 
the canon, also looking at Consuelo; 
‘‘ he is too young to know hoW to sing so 
well;’” 

‘*So it was rot I, it was he,’ 


9 


replied 
she quickly, pointing to Joseph. She 
was ina hurry to free herself from these 
questions, and looked at the door impa- 
tiently. 

‘““Why do you tell a falsehood, my 


child?’ said the curate naively. ‘‘ L both | 


heard and saw you sing yesterday, and I 
recognized your comrade’s voice in the 
solo of Bach.”’ 

** No matter, you must be deceived, sir 
curate,’ resumed the unknown with a 


which was combated in his heart by the | 
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is excessively modest. “ However it may|I ama lost man; if any one has disebv- 
be, we give praises to both the one and| ered the cheat.’ I shall be obliged’ to 
the other.”” Then, taking the curate | leave the country!” 
aside, ‘* You have a discriminating ear,””| ‘* How, neither you nor any of your 
said he to him, ‘ but you have not a| parishioners. recognized’ the’ woman’s 
clear-seeing eye; that does honor to the| voicet* You are certainly very simple 
purity of your thoughts. Still, I mast | auditors.’ 
undeceive you: that little’ Hungarian) — ** As you please. We thought there 
peasant is a very skilful Italian canwa~| was something very extraordinary in the 
trice.’” voice ; but Gottlieb, said it was an Italian 
‘* A woman in disguise!’ eried the da| eons, that he had heard others like it, 
tonished curate. He looked attentively | that it was a voice of the Sixtine chapel. 
at Consuelo, who was engaged in answer-|1 do not know what he meant by that? 
ing the canon’s benevolent questions:| | understood no music out of my ritaal, 
and either from pleasure or indignation, | and I was a hundred leagues from ‘imag- 
the good curate blushed from his band to | ining — what shall I[ do, sir, what shall I 
his cap. | dot”? 
**It is as I say,” replied the unknown. | ‘‘ If no one has any suspicions, I advise 
‘** | search in vain for whom she may be,;| you not to say anything. Discharge 
1 do not know her ; and as to her disguise | these children as soon as you can; I 
and the precarious condition in which she | will undertake, if vou wish, to rid you of 
is, 1 can only attribate them ‘to some’ fo}- | them.’ 
ly —a love affair, sir curate; that does | *“O! yes, you will do me a favor? 
not concern us.” Here, here, I will give you the money — 
‘* Some love affuir! as you say very | how much must T give them?” 
truly,’’ returned the curate quite excited;| ‘‘I have nothing to do with that; we 
‘‘a running away, a criminal intrigue | pay artists largely. But your parish is 
with that litle young man! But all that} not rich, and the church is not obliged to 
is very wrong! And] fell into thesnare! | do like the theatre." 
I lodged them in my presbytery! For-| ‘I will do things liberally, I will give 
tunately I gave them separate chambers, | them six florins! I will go at once 
and 1 hope there was no ‘seandal under | but what will the canon say? He seems 
my roof. Al! what an adventure! and/| to suspect nothing: There he is talking 





, 


how the wits of my parish (for there are | with her quite’ paternally—the holy 


such, sir, | know several) would Jangh at man!”’ 
my expense if they knew that!’’ ‘Frankly, do you think he would be 
** If your parishioners did not recognize | much scandalized ?”’ 
the woman’s voice, it is probable that they | ‘*Why should he not bet Besides, 
did not recognize her features or her | what I fear, are not so much his repri- 
walk. See what pretty hands, what| mands as his raillery. You know how 
silky hair, what little feet, spite of the | he loves a joke ; he has so much wit! 
coarse shovs !’’ O! how he will laugh at my simplicity!” 
‘‘] wish to see nothing of all that!”?| “ But if he shares your error, as he 
cried the curate beside himself; ‘it is| now seems to— he will have no right to 
an abomination to be dressed like a man. | ridicule yon. Come, appear to suspect 
‘There is a verse in the Hoiy Seriptares| nothing: let us approach, and do you 
which condemns to death every man or seize a favorable moment to discharge 
woman guilty of quitting the dress of your musicians.” 
their sex; Zo death! do you anderstand,,| “They left the recess of the window in 
sir! That sufliciently indicates the enor-| which ‘they had held this conversation, 
mity of the sin. For all that she has/ and the curate drawing near to Juseph, 
dared to enter the charch; and impudent-| who appeared fo interest the canon mach 
ly sing the praises of the Lord, while her | Yess than the’ sigtor Bertoni, slipped the 
body and soul are stained with snch a/ six florins into his hand. © As soon as he 
crime !"" trad received this modest sum, Joseph 
**And she sang them divinely ! She | made a sign to Consuelo to disengage 
brought tears to my eyes; I have never) herself from the canon and to follow him 
heard auything equal to. it. . Strange| out; but the canon, fecalling Joseph, 
mystery! Who can this woman be?|and persisting in accordance with his af- 


| All those T can think of are much older | firmative answers, in believing that it 


than she.” was he who had the woman's voice: 
‘‘ She is a child, quite a young girl!’’|‘* Tell me then,” said he, ** why you 

returned the curate, who could not help | chose that piece of Porpora’s, instead of 

looking at Consuelo with an interest! singing the solo of Mr. Hoezbaiiert”’ 

oe We did not have it, we did not know 

austerity of his principles.. ‘‘Q! the lit-| it,’ replied Joseph. ‘IT sang the only 


| tle serpent! see with what a gentle and | thing of my studies which was complete 
meaning smile, ‘‘ or else this young man | 


modest air she answers the canon" Ah! | in my memory.”’ 
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The curate hastened to mention Gott- 
liebs’ petty malice, and this artist’s jeal- 
ousy made the canon laugh a good deal. 

‘*Well!’’ said the unknown, ‘ your 
good shoemaker did us a great favor. 
Instead of a bad solo, we had a chef- 
d’euvre of a great master. You gave 
proof of your taste,’’ added he, address- | 
ing Consuelo. 

“I do not think,’ answered Joseph, 
‘that Hoezbatier’s solo could have been | 
bad; what we sang of his was not with. | 
out merit.’’ 

‘* Merit is not genius!’’ replied the un- | 
known with a sigh: and persisting in 
speaking with Consuelo, he added : 

‘* What do vou think of it, my little 
friend! Do you think they are the same | 
thing t’’ 

‘* No, sir, I do not think so,’’ replied 
she laconically and coldly; for the look | 
of that man embarrassed and troubled her | 
more and more. 

‘* But still you had some pleasure in 
singing that mass of Hoezbaiier!’’ return- | 
ed the canon; ‘it is beautiful, is it 
not?’’ 

‘‘] had neither pleasure nor displeas- 
ure,’’ answered Consuelo, her impatience 
giving herao irresistible impulse to frank- 
ness. 

‘* That is to say, it is neither good nor 
bad,’’ cried the unknown, laughing. 
‘* Well, my child, you have answered 
very well, and 1 am entirely of your 
opinion.”’ 

The canon burst into a laugh; the cur- 
ate seemed much embarrassed, and Con- 
suelo, following Joseph, disappeared, 
without troubling herself about this mu- 
sica] difference. 

‘* Well, sir canon,”’ said the unknown, 
maliciously, as soon as the musicians had 
gone out, ‘‘ what do you think of those 
children ?”’ 

‘* Charming! admirable! 1 ask your 
pardon for saying so, after the basket the 
little one has just given you.” 

‘*Me? I consider that child adorable! | 
What talent ion so tender an age! it is| 
wonderful! How powerful and preco- 
cious those Italian natures are !”’ 

‘*T can say nothing of the talent of that 
one!’’ returned the canon, with a natural 
manner. ‘‘I did not distinguish it much ; 
it is his companion who is wonderful ; 
and he is of our own nation, if it please | 
your Italianomania.”’ 

**O ho!’ said the unknowr, winking | 
at the curate, to draw his attention, ‘‘then 
it was decidedly the oldest who sang that 
piece of Porpora’s? ”’ 

**I presume so,’’ replied the curate, 
quite troubled at the falsehood into which 
he was drawn. 

‘“‘T am sure of it,’’ said the canon; 
‘* he told me so himself.’’ 
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unknown, ‘it must have been some one 
of your parish who sang that?”’ 

‘* Probably,”’ replied the curate, mak- 
ing an effort to sustain the imposition. 

Both looked at the canon, to see if he 
was their dupe, or was laughing at them. 
He appeared not to think of it. His tran- 
quillity reassured the curate. They talk- 
ed of something else. But after a quar- 
ter of an hour the canon returned to the 
subject of music, and wished to see Jo- 
seph and Consuelo again, in order, as he 
said, to carry them to his country house 
and hear them at his leisure. The cur- 
aie, frightened, stammered some unintel- 
ligible objections. The canon, laughing, 
asked him if he had put his little musi- 
cians into the pot to complete the break- 
fast, which seemed to him sufficiently 
splendid without that. The curate was 
on tenter-hooks; the unknown came to 
his relief. ‘*I will go seek them,’’ said 
he to the canon; and he went out, making 
a sign to the curate to trust to some ex- 
pedient on his part. But there was no 
need for him to imagine one. He learned 
from the servant-woman that the young 
artists had already gone across the coun- 
try, after having generously given her 
one of the six florins they had received. 

‘* How! gone?’’ cried the canon, with 
much vexation. ‘* Somebody must ran 
after them; I wish to see them again; I 
wish to hear them ; I must, absolutely !’’ 

They pretended to obey him; but were 
careful not to run in the direction they 
had taken. Besides, they had flown 
away like birds, hurrying to escape from 
the curiosity that threatened them. 

The canon experienced much regret, 
and even a little vexation. 

‘*God be thanked! he suspects noth- 
ing,’’ said the curate to the anknown. 

‘* Curate,’’ replied the latter, ‘* remem- 
ber the story of the bishop, who, inad- 
vertantly eating meat on a Friday, was 
reminded by his grand-vicar. ‘* How un- 
lucky * cried the bishop; ‘ could he not 
have been silent until after dinner?’ 
Perhaps we ought to have left the canon 
to be deceived at his ease.”’ 

To be Continued. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCLATIONISTS. 
To the Editor of the Democratic Review : 


I have read in the December number of 


the Democratic Review, a criticism of the 
‘*Wandering Jew’? of Eugene Sue. 
This work is made the occasion of a vio- 
lent philippic against the American Asso- 


ciationists and the socia) doctrines of 


Charles Fourier. The article is such a 
tissue of misrepresentations and perver- 
sions that I hardly know how to answer 
it, or what part to take up and refute, 
without exceeding ten-fold the limits you 
nowing, as I do, that 
the article was published during your 


absence from the country, I hasten to take | Fi 
advantage of your return, to appeal to 


‘* And the other solo,’’ returned the | your sense of justice to allow me the 


privilege, on behalf of no small number 
of high-minded and honorable men, hon- 
est in their views of social reform, of 
replying in the same es to that which 
we regard as personally injurious, as well 
as calumnious and unjust to a doctrine 
Without putting this reply i 


in a contro- 
versial form, or undertaking a detailed 
criticism of the article of your corres- 
pondent, I shall best attain my object by 
proceeding to explain simply and _briefiy 
the aims, the objects, and the principles 
of those who have been so extremely and 
unwarrantably misrepresented. 

The American Associationists advocate 
a Social Reform —a thorough and organic 
reform in the present system of Society, 
inherited from the dark ages of monar- 
chical Europe and bluod-stained Greece 
and Rome, and which is still erect, gov- 
erning the destinies of the most advanced 
nations on the earth. We believe that 
this system of Society called Civilization, 
has entailed carnage and servitude, mise- 
ry, conflicts, disunion and ignorance, long 
enough upon mankind, and that the time 
has at length arrived, for a change in this 
monstrous social mechanism, and the 
peaceful establishment of a new social 
order in its place. 

The American people have taken the 
initiative in this great and righteous work ; 
they have reformed a part of this old and 
rotten social system —the offspring of 
epochs of war, slavery and oppression ; 
they have reformed the political part ; they 
have stripped it of its political tyranny, 
injustice, inequalities and extortions — and 
kings, aristocracies, entailed estates, ti- 
tles, &c. &c., have been swept away by 
the spirit of progress of the American 
people. It now remains for us, as a peo- 
ple, to complete the great work, and 
reform the social system itself, with its 
false, degrading, brutalizing, unrequited 
and ill-requited system of r— its 
unequal war of Capital against Labor— 
and its fierce, envious and relentless com- 
petition, with its hatred and jealousies, 
and the industrial anarchy to which it 
gives rise—its grossly unequal social 
opportunities and privileges — its domes- 
tic servitude — its system of menial and 
hireling Jabor — its protracted, unjust, 
and quibbling system of Law, and its 
other social evils and abuses. 

We believe that this is the true work of 
our age and nation, and we, as Americans, 
have undertaken ut. We advocate a So- 
cial Reform, and we are, in fact, Social 
Reformers ; we prosecute our enterprise 
in the name of God and humanity, with a 
deep and firm faith and conviction that we 
are right; that we are engaged in the 
most sacred and holy of causes in which 
men can be en — for it is the cause 
of the elevation of mankind from poverty. 
suffering, ignorance, and degradation, to 
universal abundance, universal intelli- 
gence and happiness. 

Not wishing to take a name so much 
abused as that of ‘‘ Reformer,”’ we have 
chosen the simple name of ‘* Association- 
ists,’’ and used it in all our works and on 
all occasions. 


The writer of the article to which I 
answer, the reasonings and sophistrics of 
which, together with isolated quotations 
from Eugene Sue, are strung together in 
a manner most disgusting to the moral 
sense of our souls — has seen fit to eal] us 
ourierties, a name which we have always 
rejected, first, because we do not wish to 
clothe our great work with the livery of 
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any man's name ; and second, because we | 
jook upon Fourier as an eminent writer 
and thinker on Social Science,— and it 
would be false to give it his name, as it 
would be to give to Astronomy the name 
of Kepler or Newton. 

Let me state the general principles on | 
which we base our conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a great reform in the social 
condition of the human race, and the 
possibility of their elevation to a high 
state of dignity, truth and happiness. 
My view of these principles inay differ 
slightly from those of others, but I believe 
pot essentially. 

1. We believe that a God of infinite 


'calumnies between individuals in all their 


side, and envy and hatred on the other ;, yet we consult him with reverence, and 
look at your strifes and intrigues between take gladly whatever we can find to guide 
sects and parties; at your frauds, over- | us in our difficult and complicated work. 
reachings, duplicity, lying, cheating and| Charles Fourier had a clear insight into 
legalized plunder in commerce, finance, | the existence of these laws, and the abso- 
and industry ; look at your dissensions in Jute necessity of their diseovery before 
families, at your quarrels, antipathies and mankind could have positively a sure guide 
‘in the organization of their societies, and 
daily business affairs; look at rampant) their social career on earth. He labored 


/mammon, wringing from the toiling mil-| for years at their discovery, and it is said 


lions the wealth created by their sweat) by those who knew him, that he has 
and their blood; look at men devouring passed six days and nights without sleep, 
the substance of each other like beasts of engaged upon the solution of some deep 
prey ; look at the vice, crime, and drank-| and complicated problem. I, who knew 
enness that prevail, particularily in your| him well, and who knew the intensity 
large cities; look at the prostitutes in | and the power of his nature, can readily 


Love and =— Wisdom, created and vour streets, at your poor-houses and your believe that it was so. Fourier claims to 
governs the Universe. | prisons ; at your beggars and your crimi-| have discovered the laws of universal 
2. We believe that our globe and the | nals, — look at ail this and far more than’ Harmony in all their powers or degrees, 
Humanity upon it form a part of the | can describe, and say whether the pre-| but in his works he has given only a gen- 
Universe, and that hence the Laws of di-| sent system of suciety i3 a troe and divine | eral outline of them, and laid down their 
vine Justice, Order, and Harmony, which Order, in which the laws of God reign, or | general and fundamental principles. The 
govern the Universe, can be extended to, if it is not rather a Social Hell? When | results of the labors which he has left 
and established upon our earth. /we contemplate this awful scene, what _ behind, are however, of inestimable value, 
3. We believe that these Laws of di-|can we say of those benighted souls, | and candid minds, if they would but look 
vine Order are revealed and manifested in| who, instead of taking any part in the | into the subject, would see it, and pursue 
the works of creation — in the movement great and sacred work of social progress | the study, and endeavor to arrive at a 
of the heavenly bodies, in the distribution | and human elevation, have only attacks, | complete knowledge of these laws. 
and arrangement of the animal, vegetable, | calumnies and criticisms to level against; Many of the leading scientific minds of 
and mineral kingdoms — in the harmonies every and all reforms that come up, and | the day are now searching for the great 
discovered by science, like the mathemat-| who, in order to pander to and gain the! princtples of Nature, which cuntrol and 
ical and musica! ; and in all other depart- | favor of interests monstrously selfish and | regulate, with such sublime wisdom, the 
ments. ‘These iaws are the attributes of | inhuman, actually uphold this Social Heil ?| vast unwerse. Among others, we find 
the wisdom of the Creator. We believe,| The day is not far distant when these Burpacn, the physiologist; Carus, the 
also, that the commandments of his Love | defenders of things as they are —in the | comparative anatomist; and Oxen, the 
have been given to the world by the( midst of the complicated miseries that naturalist, of Germany; Georrroy Sr. 
Prophets, and in their fulness by Christ, | reign, will receive, as they merit, the |Hitrare, of France, and others. There 
who proclaimed the brotherhood and unity contempt of mankind. is a decided tendency, in our age, to ar- 
of the race—that they were all one,; 5. We believe that a great Social Re-| rive at this Science of Sciences, ora 
brothers of one family, children of one | form mast and will be effected; that the knowledge of the Laws of Nature, or 
God; and who said: **AsI have loved) condition of mankind throughout the! universal Order and Harmony, and, we 
you, so love ye one another;*’ and in-| world calls for-it with imperious necessity. believe, that it may be accomplished. 
structed his disciples to pray and labor) We believe that the new Social Order,| Fyrom what we have said, it will be seen 
that the kingdom of God, and his justice, | which is destined to replace the old social | that we hold there are many interpreters 
might come, and his will be dune on system of man,’ slavery, oppression, and | of Nature’s Laws. We consult these in- 
EARTH, as it is in heaven—and that to gigantic wrong, and which has now lasted | terpreters with great respect, but do not 
all might be given their daily bread or an | about thirty centuries, must be based ‘take the men as our and masters; 
abundance of all things necessary to the | those principles of eternal Justice, those we aceept only he Laws themselves. These 
body and soul. | laws of divine Order which produce har- Laws, as we said, are not yet fully dis- 
4. We believe that man is a free agent, | mony throughout the universe, and not covered, and clearly and scientifically ex- 
endowed with independent action, and the | wpon any arbitrary plan or theories of| plained, and we are still seeking. Fourier 
high gift of reason and mental association | human devising or invention. has had a deeper, a more definite and 
with God, and that he must discover byhis| As we said, these laws of universal comprehensive view of them than any 
own efforts and genius these Laws of di- | Harmony, having their origin in the wis- ‘other man we know; he has given, in 








vine Order and Justice, and establish them | dom of God, are manifested in all the) 
upon earth. If Man does not do this, works of creation ; Man is the interpreter 
then discord and incoherence reign in | f them for this globe; he must, by the 
their place, govern the world, and engen- | efforts of the high intelligence with which | 
der all the evils that now oppress and| he has been endowed, discover and apply | 
curse it. But to be impelled to seek for | them to the world over which he presides, | 
these Laws, man must be animated by | and thus bring it under the government of | 
love to God and humanity ; the love must! the laws of harmony and justice of the | 
exist first, and give power and direction| Creator. We believe that several inter- 
to his intellect. If those literary critics | preters of parts of these laws, have ap- 
that are biting at the heels of genius, | peared within a century or two, and that 
were fired by any spark of this noble|the present epoch in the history of the 
sentiment, they would endeavor to dis-| world is destined to explain them, and 
cover remedies for the miseries that op-| give to mankind the true scientific basis 
press their fellow men, instead of making of society. We, who are laboring for a 
a hypocritical parade of their pretended Social Reform, feel particularly the want 
purity and virtue, and sensibility to truth | of full knowledge of these laws, for we 
and principle. know that this greatest of all problems, 


i 
| 








addition, an Organization of Society, 
which he believes is based upon them, so 
that we consult him with respect, and in 
vw important ode sphere, in the 

ganization ndustry—by which 
Labor will be dignified, and rendered 
honorable and attractive— we take him 
as a guide. We look upon him as an 
interpreter, not as our master: he was 
not a prophet, a revealer, a being clothed 
with undoubted authority; he was a man 
of gigantic genius, rating with the 
powers of reason, which are always liable 
to error, in him as well as in every one 
else. It is very probable that he did 
commit errors, as he in so new 
and vast a field ; panehinainen be re- 
markable if he did not; we know that 


That the laws of divine Order and Har- | can only be solved by the highest wisdom. | the great Kepler, and the great Newton, 
mony with their results, the brotherhood | For this reason we study with deep inte-| wrote some extravagant things—as ex- 
and unity of the race, and the elevation | rest, and impartially, the labors of every | travagant as their genius was great, for 
and happiness of the whole human family, | man of genius who pretends to have had | powerful men do nothing, whether ‘for 
do not exist on the earth, is abundantly | an insight into this intrieate subject. | good or evil, in a small way. It may be 
proved by facts around us. | We believe that the illustrious Swe-| the same with Fourier, but it is for the 

Look at your wars between nations, | denborg has discovered some portion of 'men who are following in the same di- 
with their carnage and devastation; look | these laws of universal Harmony ; his | rection, — that is, searching for the Laws 
at your incompatible castes and classes in scientifie works in particular, his Animal of divine Order and Justice, and their 
each nation — masters and slaves, rich and Kingdom, Principia, &c., contain most) application to this world,—to correct 
poor, employers and hirelings — with ar important things. He is condemned as a | these errors, and to substitute the corres- 
togance, oppression, and contempt on one | visionary and an impostor, by many sects, ponding in their place. Besides, 
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the common sense of mankind, as the’ 
great work of a Social Reform progresses, 
can test, step by step, the truth and prac- 
ticability of principles and measures, 
which may be proposed by Interpreters 
or Discoverers of Social Laws. 

Sinall souls and triflers do not know 
how to separate any errors that may occur 
in a system, or in the discoveries of a 
man, from the truths that are contained 
in them—- making use of the one while 
they correct the other: all they can do is 
to ery out like frightened children, and 
poiat with great trepidation to some 
dreadful things they have scen. This 
appears to have been the case with the 
poor Critic in the last number of the De- 
mocratic Review. He has read, in Ka- 
gene Sue, something that is in conflict 
with marriage as it now exists: he at- 
tributes all this to Fourier’s system, and 
the Ameriean Associationists, (although 
I know, positively, that Eugene Sue does 
not know what Fourier’s views are upon 
the question of the relation of the sexes, 
for they are not explained in his works,) 
and then, sets ap a ery of alarm, and 
proceeds to save the worid from the dan- 
ger that impends over it. 

Let me stuite, here, that in Fourier's 
works, or diseoveries, there are two en- 
tirely distinct parts. Oue relates to the 
Organization of Labor and similar prac- 
tical questions, such as the system of 
ecommerce, of property, of education, the 
division of profits, &c. All this is clear 
and practical, and can be judyed by the 
common sense of people, and pracucal 
experience. 


The other embraces a wide field of sci- 
entific speculation and analogical conjec- 
tures upon the system of the universe, 
and of the most transcendent character 
ever penned, we believe, by any man, 
The latter includes the theory of the 
Laws of Universal Harmony—or the 
Law of the Servs, as Fourier calls it—a 
theory of the Immortality of the Seul — 
of Cosmogouy, embracing an explanation 
of the mode of the creation of animals, 
vegetables and minerals on the surfaces 
of the planets, and of future creations, 
and developments of Nature that are to 
take place on our own —a description of 
the processes for ameliorating the climate 
of our globe—an explanation of the 
theory of Universal Analogy, and an 
outline of the future and successive Or- 
ders of Society that will be established 
on the earth as the Race progresses, and 
the great changes which he predicts, will 
take place generally. Itis in this part 
that we class what he says of the habits, 
customs, and the nature of the social re- 
Jations that will exist in future and far 
distant periods; and as great changes | 
have taken place im the past, so he anti- 
cipates that they will also take place in 
the future. He has said very little about | 
the relation of the sexes, and what he 
has said is stated in such extremely tech-| 
nical language, and so vague and general, 
that it is impossible to arrive at a clear. 
knowledge of the system which be had) 
in view. He has, however, said enough 
in condemnation of the abuses and evils 
of the present sysiem to expose himself 
to the criticism of those minds of small 
calibre, who, from petty interests hate all 
reform and progress, and seek out some 
one or more puts which are objectionable 
to the habits and feelings of the Age, and 
thea harp upon them, instead of seeking 
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advocating it, as men of intelligent views 
and honest hearts, should do. Fourier, 
however, has stated in the most explicit 
manner, that this second part of his works 
inay be considered as a romance — as his 
puetry, He says that Newton wrote 
upon the Apocalypse, Kepler upon As- 


twology, and that the positive part of 


those great men’s discoveries are not re- 
jected on account of their apocal yptical or 
astrulogical vagaries ; he claims the same 


liberty to treat certain transcendant ques- 


uous — leaving it to future ages to deter- 
mine whether he is right, and if so, to 
merit a reputation equal to the reachings 


ot his genius — bat he says, that the prac- | 


ucal aud industrial part of bis discoveries, 
which can be tested on a small scale, and 
at comparatively lithe expense, and of 
which the present age can judge, should 
not be rejected on that account. 

Sve much for Fourier. Now, let me 
explain briefly, the views which the As- 
suciationists hold on the subject of mar- 
riage, and a few other leading points. 

We believe that a Social Reform has 
become absolutely necessary, and must, 
sooner or later, be eflected; we have ex- 
plained the reasons for it, and the princi- 
ples on which a true Social Order should 
be based,— namely, upon the same great 
system of Laws as produce Harmony in 
all Other branches of creation. 

la this dithicult and arduous work, we 
must begin at the beginning; that is, 
with the practical and material interests 
aud alfairs of Suciety. We must give to 
Labor, which is the great source of wealth 


aud nehes, a goud urganization; we must 
dignify it and make it attractive ; we must 


apply to it all the resources of science and 
invention, so as to increase production 
greatly —four, six, eight fold. 
means we can secure alundance to all, 


and banish the scuurge of poverty from) 


the world, the prolific source of so many 
lesser evils — this 1s the first great step 
to be taken. 

We must then secure to every being — 
to the man, the woman and the child — his 
or her mghts, particularly the Right of 
Property, and the Right of Labor, or pro- 
ductuve and congenial occupations. By 
this means, we shall secure to all, pecunia- 
ry wndependence, which is the second great 
step. 
in the third place, we must give to all 
children, without exception, equal social 
Opportunities, and particularly equal 
chances of education, and the best possi- 
ble one, both industrial and scientific, that 
the human mind ean discover, and the 
experience of the past suggest. ‘This will 
secure universal eudture and refinement, 
and unaty of habits, manners, language, &c. 


‘hese three measures, which could so_ 


easily be carried out, if there was a sincere 
Love of Humanity to prompt. the hearts 
aud the intellects uf men to seek for the 
means, would bless the world with abun- 


dance, with real dberty and wmdependence, 


and with unwersal knowledge and eleva- 
tion. 

Jointly with these three measures, we 
must introduce into seciety, Unity of In- 
teresis, Comnned Action, aud the princi- 
ple of Assuciation, and replace by them 
the cunflict of all interest, the incoherent 
acuion, and the universal individualism, 
and the aniageuisin, that now reign. 

When Mankind have achieved these 
preliminary returms; when a foundation 
of pracueal truth and justice is laid, which 
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they will be in a position to discuss: and 
legislate upon any higher reforms which 
may be deemed necessary: and they will 
be capable of so doing, for abundance and 
knowledge will be universal, and: refined 
and elevated generations will be there tw 
decide upon them. 

Our duty and business are to work for 
the present generation, to propose and 
carry out such measures as the: present 
ume requires —as are appropriate to the 
actual wants and conditions of mankind, 
and form the first of a regular series of 
links in the great chain of a Social Re- 
form. We have too much commen sense, 
we trust, to undertake to say what Hu- 
manity shall do ages hence, and to lay 
down laws and principles which it shall 
follow. It will be guided, we do not 
doubt, by its own sentiments, researches 

and studies; and on looking back to the 
dark age in whieh we now live, with ins 
ignorance, misery, brutality, selfishness, 
slavish and disgusting subserviency to 
peeumiary considerations, its prejudices 
and general intellectual weakness, it will 
think as little of taking advice of the be- 
ings of such an age, as we do of follow- 
ing the views of the darkest of the mid- 
die ages, and, in fact, | might say, as we 
should of asking the councils of a band 
of Congo negroes, or a horde of savages, 
upon questions of social and political 
interests. 

Aw Iypusrerian Rerorm, and the Or- 
GANIZATION OF Lapor, the guarantee of 
all Rights — the Right of Property, the 
Right of congepial and productive Ocew- 
pations, and the’ Right of Edueation and 
Social Protection, or a Social Providence 
fur the child —these are the measures 
for which the Associationists are contend- 
ing, the reforms which they are endeavor- 
ing to carry out. 

As regards Marriage, the Agsociation- 
ists have not treated it, scarcely even ads 
verted to it. They leave marriage as it 
is, and maintain it in its present condition, 
for they are fully convinced that it ig not 
a question for the present age. It is 
their opponents who moot the question, 
and not they. 

As regards their opinion upon the 
goodness and trath of the Institution, I 
will state the views which, I believe, are 
held by most of us. This will meet the 
question direct. 


In the first place, we do not at all be- 
lieve that Marriage, that the promise and 
vow between two beings before God to 
love each other for ever, is the cause of 
the quarrels, the discords, the antipathies, 
the jealousies, the sorrows, the material- 

ism, the oppression, the abuses, and the 
thousand abominations that now exist and 
take place between married couples. We 
believe that all other evils in society com- 
_bine to produce these results ; that pover- 
'ty and ignorance, that coarseness and 
brutality, particularly on the part of men, 
with vices like gambling and drinking, 
that antipathetic and incompatible ehar- 
| aeters, that undeveloped and misdeveloped 
minds and bodies, with repulsive habjts, 
views and opinions growing out of these 
moral and physical deformities, that the 
/pecuniary dependance of woman, that 
rash marriages, the fruit of the mere sen+ 
sual impulses —these, and other evils 
|and abuses, combine to poison and de- 
grade the relations, and cover it with 
their contamination. But above all, we 
believe that the system of separate or iso- 


for what is evidently good and sound, and! wil take two or three geverauons; then | lated households, which makes woman & 
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domestic drudge, reduces her to a state of 
entire pecuniary dependency upon man— 
forcing ber in so many cases to barter the 
desires and aspirations of her soul for 
clothes to cover her, for food to eat, and 
for a house for shelter — which brings up 
between the man and the woman a thou- 
sand petty discussions upon low and com- 
mon place subjects, upon. pecuniary con- 
cerns, expenses, economy, &c. and 
which soon dissipate the sentiment that 
produced the union — it is this system in 
particular whieh exercises a most delete- 
rious. influence upon the relations of the 
sexes. 

Now, we do not wish to change or 
abolish marriage, to ecvrrect the abuses 
which we see at present connected and 
interwoven with it. We wish first, to 
change all the social, political, and house- 
hold evils that surround it; and when 
this is accomplished, we shall then be in 
a position to form a clear and correct 
opinion as to what is to be done next, if 
other evils still remain. We are positive- 
ly certain that if marriage were to be 
done away with at present, and all the 
monstrous abuses and defeets which now 
exist in society, left standing, that chaos 
and derangement, far greater than now 
exist, would be the consequence. 

But suppose, in the second place, that 
Marriage is an incomplete aud imperfect 
institution, aad requires to be reformed ; 
what, then, are your views and your poli- 
cy in regard to it! 

Our viewS are very clear upon this 
point; and | will state them. 

We believe that it is for the women of 
a future generation — when all the prelumni- 
nary reforms, of which we spoke, are car- 
ried out, when woman possesses her pe- 
eumiary independence — when she enjoys 
all her rights, and gains her own liveli- 
hood by her own efforts, in a system of 
dignified and attractive industry — when 
she is fully and integrally developed, 
inorally and intellectually, and when the 
paternal protection of society or a social 
providence, is exteuded to all children ; it 
is, we believe, for the noble women of 
the future; of a regenerated race, to de- 
cide upon this most delicate and intricate 
question, 

In industrial and political affairs, man 
should hold the preponderating power ; 
in all things relating to marriage and the 
family, it should be held by woman. 
Man has usarped both; and we deem it 
unjust oa the part of Reformers, com- 
posed almost exclusively of men, to con- 
tinue this assumption; and to undertake 
to legislate, not only for the future, dut 


also for the opposite sex, in matters pecu- | 


liarly its own. 

Now, both from theory and conviction, 
we abstain entirely from laying down 
laws or building up a system, for the 
a of the relation of the sexes. 

e know and feel that we are not capa- 
ble of duing it. It reduires, in the first 
place, the deepest experiences of the 


two hundred jellies, fifty blanc-manges, | 


heart, and the profoundest judgements of | 


the mind, based upon those experiences ; 
and, in the second place, it is a question 
to be deeided in an age of universal 


abundance, universal refinement and intel- | 


ligence, complete moral and physical de- 
velopement, freedom from pecuniary de- 
penderee, and disenthralment from the 
numerous. material considerations that 
now, press upon us all on every side. 

In short, we leave this whole question 
to the soul of fully developed, fully edu- 
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cated, and fully independant woman, ina! 
true social order; we are convinced that 
that soul will then be noble, pure and ele- 
vated, and that the deerees which go 
forth from the heart, will be the voice of 
God, speaking through the divine affee- 
tions, which He has implanted in human- 
ity — will be a true guide and a true re- 
velation upon this great subject. 

These are intimate convictions; this is 
the ground which we take. If the Asso- 
ciationists of the United States have ar- 
rived at such conclusions by experience 
in reform, and by reflection, and hold to 
them, then they are not responsible for 
anything that Fagene Sue may write on 
the same question, nor any one else; not 
even for views which Fourier may have 
entertained, although they held him to be 
a man of atruly noble genius, and ac- 
cept his Organization of Industry, as both 
beautifal and natural. f 

And now in conclusion, what shal] we 
say of those men, who, with the specta- 
cle of the flood of misery and wretched- 
ness which surrounds us on all sides, be- 
fore them — have no real pity for their 
fellow men, no living and heartfelt philan- 
thropy to stimulate them to seek for a re- 
medy, or to give them the energy and the 
zeal to search after or devise measures of 
relief, and hoist the banner of reform; 
but endeavor to pick out of a great plan 
of amelioration —thought upon and ad- 
vocated long and seriously by men who 
certainly have as much common sense and 
honesty’ of purpose as they—some one 
point or two, which they think they can 
attack, aud then by quotations from a dis- 
tant source, and foreign to the plan; by 
slanderous suppositions, by gratuitous 
misrepresentations, and calumnious insin- 
vations, commence their attack, and ap- 
peal to all the prejudices, and the selfish 
conservatism of the age; and make them- 
selves the apologists of a cold, heartless, 
and disgusting humanity ? 
A. Brispane. | 

i 





Luxury AND Srarvation, The re- 
flection is terrible that a portion of Europe | 
are in danger of Starving. But in what} 
terrible contrast to such a fact or fear) 
stands the following, which is copied from | 
a letter of the foreign correspondent of 
the Boston Traveller : 

‘Tn the evening after the inauguration 
of the Lord Mavor he gave the usual in- | 
augural dinner in Guildhall on the most 
sumptuous and magnificent seale. There 
were six tables, and some idea of the) 
quantity of food provided for the occasion | 
may be formed from the quantity of one 
of the prineipal tables. There were over 
one thousand pits of real turtle, two hun-| 
dred bottles of sherbet, sixty dishes of | 
fowls, sixty pullets, sixty capons, sixty | 
pigeon pies, fifty hams, fifty tongues, 
two barons of beef, three rounds of beef, 
thirteen surloins, fifty dishes of shell fish, | 


| 


and three hundred dishes of tarts, pastry | 
and pies. The removes were eighty) 
roast turkies, eighty pheasants, twenty- | 


four geese, forty brace of partridges, and | 
/twenty dishes of wild fowl. 

‘* The dessert for this table consisted of | 
one hundred hot-house pine apples, which | 
cost from one to three guineas each ; two) 
hundred dishes of hot house grapes; | 


three hundred ice creams; one hundred 


dishes of pears; and one hundred side | 
dishes of walnuts, dried fruit, preserves, | 





Tre Untversat Yankee Nation. It is 
harder than a Chinese puzzle to put your 
finger on a bit of territory, disputed or- 
undisputed, where the Yankee-Doodle is 
not. If yon gu to Land's End, he is there ; 
to Mount Arrarat, he is there ; to Chrm« 
heraze, Himalaya, the mountains of the 
Moon, or the Pyramid of Cheops, he: is 
there ; any where, in fine, where an ark, 
a dove, a camel, or snake, can arrive, by 
their several faculties ; bartering, serateh- 
ing his name on trees, and stones and A f- 
rican slaves. He knows the whole map 
of the ancient dominions of Prester John, 
and every nook and corner of Mozam- 
bique, and he is hand-in-glove with all the 
savages of the world. He has been to 
Ichaboe until he has scraped it perfeetly 
clean; and if your English trader has 
discovered a new bank of Guano, and is 
getting ready to fire a gun or two and 
take possession of it in the name of her 
Majesty, imagine his eoncernment, to dis- 
cover a dozen of these fellows twenty feet 
deep in a Guano cavern, scooping it out 
with their fingers, and a Bangor schoon- 
er bouneing up and down in a little cove 
like a duck among bulrushes. Now if 
you walk on the sea shore of Bildaraxa, 
you will find that you are not the first 
there, perhaps to your great sorrow, as 
Captain Jix swore violently when in walk- 
ing through the streets of Rundown, at 
the very limits of the dominions of Prince 
Pompadella, in Africa, he heard a sharp 
whistler going through the tune of ** Yan- 
kee Doedle,’’ with an easy execution and 
a devilish unconcern, which threw him at 
ouce into a coast fever. And just soit 
was with the poor soul who discovered 
Bimpez, and was just uncorking a bottle 
of Madeira in commemoration of the event, 
when he saw a Yankee on the hill-side 
administering the cold water pledge te 
three natives. — Knickerbocker. 


* REVIEW. 


The Artists of America; a Series of Bio- 
graphical tches of American Artists ; 
with Portraits and Desi on Steel. 
By C. Epwarps Lester. New York : 
Baker & Scribner. 1846. pp. 32. 
This is the first of a series of Biogra- 

phies in which Mr. Lester proposes to 

enlighten his country as to the merits of 

‘** Our Artists.”’ Thedesign is not a bad 

one, and in the hands, of a practised book 

maker will probably be turned tu profit. 

The Author's purpose as his prefaee in- 
forms us, is to make ** Our Artists and 
their works better known,’’ but in the 
present sketch of Washington Allston his 
success has not been remarkable, though 
not as we premise, throngh any fault of 
his. But we cannot withold our admira- 
tion for the boldness of the attempt. To 











|write a book with ample materials, full 


preparation, and a perfect understanding 
of the matter in hand, requires no great 
courage, but with none of these accessa- 
ries it is an undertaking reserved for those 
knights errant of literature who are nev- 
er deterred from a subject by its impor- 
tance, its magnitude or their own unfit- 
ness to treat it. For this sort of daring 


nut-cakes and chips, and brandy cherries !"? | we had learned’ by experience to give Mr. 
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Lester full credit, but we confess we were 
not prepared for so meager and fruitless a 

concoction as the present. Unless those 

which are to follow are vastly better, we 

hope for the sake of justice that the au- 

thor and publishers will find them as un- 

satisfactory as will the intelligent among 
their readers. 


we heard the sixth concert of this season, 
betokening the return of a better day, and 


my gave when it began its career of public 
concerts. But there is great room for 
improvement even upon this concert, and 
there is no satisfactory reason why the 





_ MUSICAL REVIEW E | better than they do. 


that we confess that in our opinion, the 
SIXTH CONCERT OF THE BOSTON 
ACADEMY. 

The Boston Academy of Music at their 
sixth concert presented an exceedingly 
good programme of performances, and, 
the execution of the different pieces was 
marked by a degree of spirit which is) 
quite unusual at the Academy. It is 
somewhat a matter of wonder that the 
concerts by this society are of so mode- 
rate a degree of excellence, when we 
consider how select and well qualified are 
the different members of the orchestra, ance, the music does not express one | 
and how many good pieces are performed. idea, but each one plays as it seems fit to 





efficient leader. 
exceedingly deserving man, and a geod) 
musician’, and in every way entitled to | 
respect we heartily believe, but he has 


toa good conductor. He lacks prompt- 
ness, vigor, elasticity and determination ; 
does not command the orchestra, but 
is only one of them; therefore, there is 
an entire want of unity in the me A 


reviving the satisfaction which the Acade- jumble of parts. 


present orchestra should not perform far 
It is with reluctance | 


only real obstacle which opposes the pro- | 


gress of the orchestra, is the want of an_ 
That Mr. Keyser is an | 


not the qualifications which are essential | 











end it was ‘with great joy, therefore, that | each player should give his own, for in 


one case there is at least something defi- 
nite, while in the other there is merely a 
To express to the whole 
orchestra the feeling and emotion of the 
leader is indeed difficult, but it is neces- 
sary; he must, therefore, convey it to 
them by the motion and expression of his 
figure and face, by his action, by the 
direction of his eye, and by means of his 
instrument, particularly enforcing his 
meaning. When any one lags, he must 
press him forward by signs; when the 
time drags, he must hurry it; when it 
hurries, he must retard it. Every musi- 
‘cian must Jook to him, as the earth and 
“planets look at the sun for light and guid- 
ance. Unless this is done, a mere beater 
of time is worth nothing, but to embarass 
all parties and to kill the music, and 
Maelzels metronome were quite as good a 
thing and less expensive. 

But to return to the sixth concert by 
the Academy. ‘The first piece was the 
overture to Le Serment by Auber, and 


Yet it is nevertheless true, that in spite of him, and the result is, a body of disor- | contained his peculiar characteristics. It 
this, the concerts are tame although they ganized and contradictory striving. The began with a sort of lazy, languishing, 
are fashionable, and that they who can | mass of sound, instead of sweeping on- languid air, as if you were listening to 
best appreciate good musie are the most, ward in one full stream in the channel of girls’ talk after dinner with your cigar. 
dissatisfied part of the audience. The @ Well defined thought, is broken up by Then came a rushing, clattering, followed 
high rank, which this society bid fair to continual little divergences and opposing by a full martial swell of the whole or- 
take, has not been realized, and ever currents, by wilful personal inflections, “chestra, sliding gradually into a blithe 
since Schmidt left them their performan-| and is hindered by many obstacles and vein, as if lithe-limbed girls were dancing 
ces have degenerated annually. The confused by many differences. It has all | to the clicking of their castanets. The 
directors of the Academy began with the the faults incident to a democratic erehee- | overture finishes with a brilliant, pointed, 
design of elevating the standard of ma- | tra, when the leader is only one of the and spirited mustering of the instruments. 
sical taste, by the performance of classical people. Jn fact, an orchestra should be | And this is a fair specimen of Auber. 
pieces in a thorough manner, and al-|2 complete despotism, and the leader | He only represents two phases of life, 
though their concerts were but ill- attended should be an unflinching despot. It is) ‘both of which are entirely sensuous: 
at first, they soon got a hold upon the! even better to have an ignorant despot | first, when we fret our blood in our veins, 
people, and nourished a better taste, and than an inefficient genius. To be a good and are impatient to exert our limbs, and 
finally became fashionable. But no soon-| leader, he must ordain and command ; he are ready to dare any danger, and hate 
er were they fashionabie, than they duck- ™ust animate the whole orchestra with | ‘nothing but inaction; and second, that 
ed to fashion ; their popularity beeame his own fire and enthusiasm; he must languid condition of being, in which we 
their bane ; their original object was lost have that elasticity of temperament which | are merely passive and receptive of sen- 
sight of, and the whole view of the shall bend to every fluctuation of the | suous impression, and live a sort of indo- 
directors seems to have been to make music; he must be ready, intelligent, and | lent harem life, careless of the future, 
pleasing and popular concerts, which in hundred-eared ; his perceptions must pen-| and basking in the contentment of the 
their opinion could only be done by pan- etrate the whole body under him; he | senses, as a cow in the summer noon. 
dering to a medium and uneducated taste. | “must be the head and soul, and the others | Between these two conditions Auber al- 
From Mozart and Hayda and Spohr they | only the members of one frame ; — again, | ways vibrates, and therefore he is almost 
fell down to Auber, and then slipped a he must completely know the piece to be | always pleasing, and especially to those 
stage lower in wearisome solos by second | played, must sway its tempos and retard | who are less intellectual, or who have a 
rate performers, dropping finally as low | °T stimulate, as the chance may be, or | strong animal nature. He gives a relish 
as school-boy and school-girl chorusses, | ¢lse the whims and passion and pathos of to life when it is jaded; he stimulates 
which were roared as soft as if they | the music will be lost. To bang through | the appetite ; he uckles the senses with a 
were cooing dove-songs. Beethoven was|@m overture like a machine is not the straw ; he is either the soy and curry and 
always kept as the lion of the occasion, | thing ; no machine has whims and inflee- | cayenne, or he is the cigar or houqua, or 

and was brought out in the second part | tions, and therefore, it only makes cast- | champoo bath. These are all very good 
as @ sop to the appetites of those, who|iren music. Again, unless the leader | things, and when we are in a state for 


were bored to death by the first slap of command with an iron hand, and the 
the performance. Many persons put on | orchesira give itself over to him, body | 
their shawls when the Allegretto of the and soul, there will be always a want of | 
Symphonies began, but the directors unity and sympathy of execution, It is 


were bold enough to keep the lion, for necessary that some one idea should be | 


the sake of peace. 
It was in this condition that the Acade- 








expressed, and not some sixty at once,| Symphony No. 2, by Beethoven. 


them they are very satisfactory and rel- 
ishing, but they are not the best as daily 
food. 

The second piece which was performed, 
was the Larghetto movement from the 
This 


and it is better that all should coincide to | has always been a favorite with us. Many 


my concerts were, during the last season; @xpress one imperfect -idea, than that| and many times in the twilight, have we 
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lingered over this movement, drawing it 
from the keys of the piano forte, and 
inhaling the gentle atmosphere of friend- 
ship, which it breathes aronnd. In the 
aberrations and suspensions, which lend a 
yest and pungenvy to the harmonies, and 
which continually blend with their steady 
and full progression, we seem to perceive 
that slight skepticism, which, while it 
continually questions and does not con- 
sent to dogmas, is nevertheless recon- 
ciled by an enlarged humanity to the 


belief, that the system of things as a) 


whole is most good: and which gives a 
faith superior to his who never doubts. 


There is a tenderness and warmth of | 


feeling in this whole movement, which 
grows from the friendship of wise and 
gentle spirits, and it has always suggest- 
ed to us, that it was a sympatlizing con- 
versation between two loving friends, 
perhaps at midnight, when the lateness 
of the hour drew them closer together. 
The change from the overture by Auber 
to this Larghetto by Beethoven, was like 
walking out from a Bacchanalian revel 
into the calm patient starlight. This 
was played very well and with a good 
feeling. 

The overture to La Jeune Henri, by 
Mehul, which was the third piece in the 
programme, was not very much to our 
taste, although it had many excellencies 
as acomposition. Mehul as a composer, 
is of the simple and uneducated school, 
but his simplicity has pot the effect of 
fullness and depth, as Beethoven's has, 
but rather of dryness and rigidity. It 
seems more like the old heads of Giotto 
and Cimabue, than of Raphael and Ti- 
tian. Still there is much that is pleas- 
ing in this overture, and particularly in 
the latter part, in one or two phrases of 
which there is considerable resemblance 
to the Pastoral Symphony by Beethoven, 
and some good feeling for nature. The 
first part was of an exceedingly dry char- 
acter, and seemed like an old psalm-tune 
crooned out by some pious old covenant- 


er,— say Mause Headrigg. Towards the, 
ous, but he is never intellectual and very dashed by Titans in dreadful me/ee,— the 


latter part there is a well marked climax, 


and the overture ends with a triumph and | 


exulting, as of a home returning army 
rejoicing over peace. 
are somewhat tasked in this overture, 
seemed to struggle with a severe cold in 
their head and nose, so that they endea- 
Vvored in vain to get out their notes. 

The fourth piece was a duet between 


Messrs. Ribas and Grénveldt, Mr. Ribas) 
playing on the flute, and Mr. Grénveldt | 


playing on the clarinet. This was ex- 


ceedingly well performed, and the airs, 
‘the senses, rather than of the intellect or | | this region. 


were thrown off with great lightness and 
delicacy, and as if the performers were 
at home with their instruments. Mr. 


Ribas has been long and favorably known | 
as a performer on the oboe, but his per- | 


The horus which | 
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formance on the flute is quite as good if! else) it is effeetive, becanse it borrows 
not better. His tones were clear, and much of its effect from the costume and 
not woolly and sputtering as they are scenery of the stage. But bereave it of 
prone to be with flute players, and his ex- | these and produce it as an oratorio, and 
ecution was vigorous and correctly enun- it is tiresome and tedious, and is not 
ciated. The flute is, however, a tame | sacred in spite of the words, and of the 
and feeble instrument, and lacks the indi- fact that it is played here on Sunday 
viduality of the oboe. Mr. Grénveldt evening, to audiences whose consciences 
played the clarinet with great freedom | would revolt at the performance of one of 
and spirit, and showed himself to be a| Beethoven’s Symphonies on that day. 
master of the instroment. The unity of Indeed, Beethoven's waltzes are infinitely 
intention in the two performers was es-| more sacred than Rossini’s prayers. 
pecially to be commended. | La Gazza Ladra is the noisiest of 
The overture to La Gazza Ladra, by Rossini’s overtures, but it is foll of his 
Rossini, was the next piece, and was spirit and genius. It is Rossiniish in 2 
well played on the whole. The orches- high degree, nonchalant, vigorous, and 
tra, however, more signally fails in the brilliant. This overture ended the first 
playing of brilliant overtures, than of | part of the concert. 
those which are more quiet and uniform, | (To be concluded in our next.) 
Indeed, the great want, which | 


is perceptible in their rendering of “| THE HARBINGER. — 


French overtures, is, that the tempo 
drags, and the point and brillianey — SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1846. 


clearness of finish, which is the life of all | 


these compositions, is thereby wholly lost. oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
It would perhaps be more correct to say, | | commercial convulsions all tending to impeverish 


that the more severe and perfect compo- | the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
se a Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
sitions lose Jess from slovenliness of application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 


execution, because they do not depend alee ities base me 4 
entirely thereon for effect. But in the Da. Cuannine. 
French overtures and in all the modern dali aid 

school of composition, the effect is the CORRESPONDENCE. 
principle point and object of the piece, or | 


at least as necessary an accessory as the | 





or slower. 





Of modern civilization, the natural fruits > 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, 


| 


Sourn Woopstocx, Vt. : 
February 20, 1846. 

scene to the common melo-drama. In-| You are doubuess expecting a word 
deed the modern school of music is too from us, while vaulting from hill-top to 
melo-dramatie in its nature to disregard hill-top in the Ever-Green State. But 
the scenic effect produced hy accurate we have little of interest, to say in a pub- 
and vivid playing; its point and brillianey lic way. 

can only be expressed by point and bril-| We had a delightful ride to Brattle- 
lianey of execution. Rossini is, of course, | boro’, over the Fitchburg railroad, and by 
far higher than Auber as a composer; he coach, through the north-western por- 
has greater genius and depends more tions of Massachusetts and the south- 
upon the intrinsic formation of his music western of New Hampshire. It is a com- 
for its effect, than upon its execution. mon notion that there is no beauty in the 
But the principal characteristic of Rossini country in winter. But no one sarely will 
is vitality, and a species of brilliant think so, who travels from Fitzwilliam to 
qnaintness ; and nonchalant humor and Brattleboro’. The long line of Warwick 
full bloodedness are perceptible in all his hills, scattered to the South in promiseu- 
compositions. He is fanciful and vigor- | ous confnsion, as if they had just been 


seldom sentimental,—and therefore his | | quieter and more sober hillsim your imme- 
music must be pointedly and clearly play- | diate presence, appearing like the massive 
ed, or it loses its relish. Intellectual and | foreheads of giant minds, cold yet clear 
passionate music on the contrary, will | and strong,— the soft vales between, that 
show itself in spite of mediocre perform- seem to listen to the gurgle of ice-choked 
ance. So, we can enjoy Shakspeare | streams, all seen in the mystery of twi- 
without scenery, but not a common melo- | light and moonlight blended, makes you 


'drama — so, also, Raphael overlaid with | “almost feel that you are in the council 


dust aud dirt is great, but David is not. “hall of the Gods. You feel as if under 
Rossini’s music is generally the music of magie influences. You are sedate and 
society and modern life, rather than of | | thoughtfal. The mountain scenery of 
nature and Humanity. It is the birth of "Northampton dues not surpass that of 


heart. It needs therefore its drapery and| Brattleboro’ is scarcely equalled in pie- 


‘costume, and does not stand well naked. | turesque beauty by any town in New 


Take for instance, his Mose in Egitto; as, England. The village is built upon three 
an opera (which it really is, and nothing | levels, or natural parterres rising one 
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above the other and receding. Just be-' 
fore the village, on the opposite side of 
the Connecticut, a stupendous mountain 
rises black and abrupt from the river's 
base, threatening to lean its shaggy side 
upon you. The breaking of a summer 
sun-rise over its cloud-wreathed brow is 
said to be singularly magnificent. On 
other sides, beautiful hills toss up their 
heads, retreating to the distant horizon. 
Wrapped in snow, their woody crests 
hung with frost and icicles, they appear 
like the billows of a vast sea suddenly 
congealed into stillness, with all their 


foam and spray fixed while falling.— | 


Deep ravines wind off in various direc- 
tions among the sweet hills, forming 
charming promenades, and the nimble 
waters trip down them to join the broad 
Connecticut, as he goes svlemnly mur- 
muriag his aspirativas for Unity with the 
Infinite Waters. 

On our arrival here, we found excel- 
lent arrangements made for our comfort, 
and all due measures taken for meetings 
by our dear friends Mack and Channing. 
Indeed to them belongs the credit of giv- 
ing character to the lectures in that place. 
Our lectures were not successful there 
the first evening. The second evening, 
they were quite satisfactory, both to our- 
selves and the audience, as far as we 
could judge. Mr. Mack made some ex- 
cellent introductory remarks, and Mr. 
Channing made a most happy and beauti- 
ful closieg speech. I think we succeed- 
ed in giving a tolerably fair expression of 
the aims of Associationists. 

The vext day we sent our trunks to 
Putney by stage, and walked ourselves, 
it being only ten miles. We spoke in the 
Chapel of our Perfeetiouist friends, to a 
full audience. Mr. Noyes and his friends 
have a smal] community of about twen- 
They are organized under a 
constitution, and have two farms and a 
store from which they derive a small rev- 
enue. I think they have no mechanical 
industry except that connected with their 
printing establishment. They publish a 
small paper entitled the Perfectionist, and 
are about publishing a Compendium of 
their doctrines, which will form a book of 
five or six hundred pages. Ali are not 
members of the commmunity who belong 
to their society, and huld their peculiar 
notions. They have no confidence in the 
Associative doctrines. They hold that a 
man will not practise honesty in Associa- 


ty persons. 
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the influence of social institutions, in the | 
formation of character; and yet their zeal 
to have people quit the churches, would 
indicate a parual recognition of that faet. 
Why not apply this prineiple te all insti- 
tutions, as well as to the church! The 
difference between them and Association- 
ists is this: they insist that men can 


live Christianity perfectly, while in pres-_ 


ent society. Associationists on the other 


hand, insist that a Christian order of soei- 


ety is necessary to a perfect Christiau life. 
They reject all seience of Association not 
found in the New Testament, But we 


too say, the more perfect you can get 
people, before they enter Association, the | 


better. Abating somewhat of bigotry, | 


think the Putney Perfectionists a sincere, | 
well-meaning people, ardeutly longing 


for a divine order of society. 
On going to the stage office for my 
trunk, | found it had not been Jeft there. 


The conclusion was, that it had been car- 


ried on to Walpole. The next morning 
Mr. E., Mr. H., and myself set off 
in a sleigh, for Walpole. 


Here Mr. ©. offered us his horse 
and sleigh to go the remaining four miles, 
to Walpole, where we found the trunk 
safely deposited in the stage-house. We 
returned and spent the night with Mr. C. 


vices. 


and in the moruing he sevt a man to take | 


us to Saxtuusville. This was more than 


: ah 
kind, for it was the stormiest day of the | 
winter, and we had to ride nine miles | 


in the teeth of a fierce North-Easter, the 
roads filled sinooth with snow, and a per- 
fectly uubroken track, 
ble steed, and a brave mountaiaeer driver 


who had trifled with storms from his bov- | 


hood. 
hours, really enjoying our ride. 
shall nut soon forget to be thankful to 
thuse generous [rieuds, fur their huspital- 
ity and aid. 

Here we found Mr. A., who had been 
brought on his way, to attend to our ap- 
polatment the evening before. He lec- 
tured to about fifty persons in the Acade- 
my, after ligliting his own fire, and bor- 
rowing lamps from the tavern to light the 
hall, and ringing the bell bimself. The 
secund evening we did not hold a meet- 
ing on account of the storm. I was 


We got through in about two 


obliged to pass must of the hours alone 


at the tavern. Quitting the rum and to- 


bacco-seeated bar-reom, | ‘* sloped’’ into 


We went as. 
far as Westminster, where Mr. H. left) 
us, asking nothing for his friendly ser- | 


But we had a no- | 
i 


And we. 











chirp of the Crieket, and the whining and 
sputtering of the Kettle went on, that it 
was the ericket and kettle, but thought it 
was some good spirit talking to him and 
opening Dofted visions to him, so I forgot 
that it was the ** Cricket on the Hearth ” 
that was chirping tome. I seemed to be 
in that same old house where I was born, 
the evening fire was made wp on the 
broad hearth, the family gathered around 
it, the light was flickering magically and 
fantastically on the old walls and ceiling, 
and I dreamed I sat as ‘‘ erst of old’? on 
my little stool, at my good old mother’s 
feet, my head upon her Jap, while L lis- 
tened to the ehirp of that hearth-stone 
-ericket. Some one of the family was 
reading, while the others listened. But 
I no longer knew that the cricket chirped, 
that any une read, or that the fire flicker- 
ed on the walls and ceiling. They were 
all blended in the presence of a good an- 
gel that seemed to scatter peace from his 
wings over me. I saw a career of fame 
and honor opened and prolonged before 
mankind, noble ambition, and love ex- 
pressed in genereus resolves, and real 
deeds. Myriads of beautiful spirits ri- 
valled each other in labors of beauty and 
devotion, all combiied but all free. The 
earth rejoiced in perpetual green, and 
was decked in flowers like a bride. The 
isky was deep and serene, here and there 
a cloud filled with a goldem light, rested 
upon the deep azure, like the face of a 
beautiful child upon the besom of its 
mother. Art led the universal throng to 
worship at the shrine of Beauty, and to 
trim her bowers with garlands of flowers. 
Musie inspired all with unity, as one 
soul, and uttered those deep emotions 
which could never struggle up into 
‘speech. Parents aud ehildren lived to- 
gether in a long and unbroken series of 
generations, aud the lineage of each fami- 
ily could be traced back through distant 
| years. The knowledge and science of 
“ancestors were transmitted to their chil- 
dren, and as much considered a part of 
‘their legacy, as the common domain and 
house in which they lived. All the 
/wealth and science of the past ages ac- 
cumulated upon the next succeeding one ; 
_and was distributed among the people ac- 
cording to the law of justice. 

While thus absorbed, my good compan- 
ion Mr. A. suddenly broke in upon my 
reverie. The old house was suddenly 
transfurmed into the tavern dining-ball, 


| 





tion if he do not before entering it. | the diving-room and succeeded in raising | the cricket had done chirping, the old fire- 


They are for making all perfect before | 


| 


associating them. But it strikes me the 
question to be settled, is not whether 
men will be perfect either in or out of As- 
sociation; but whether Association offers 


better conditions for a holy life, than an 
isolated incoherent order of society. They | 
seem to me not to recognize sufficiently, 


a fire. 

I sat down there to read Dickens's 
‘* Cricket on the Hearth.’’ (I could not 
find any other sitting-room.) The reading 
of that simple story, carried me back to 
childhood days. And the Cricket became 
to me, all it was to the poor Carri- 
er. As the Carrier forgot, while the 


| place and hearth, had become a prim par 
‘lor stove, the fire no longer flashed gro- 
tesque forms upon the wall,— the vision 
was lost, and an uneouth laugh, and the 
fumes of rum and tobaeco poured in from 
the bar-room through the open doors. 
The once united and happy family was 
/Seattered over the world, My parents 
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were a hundred miles off, and almost alone 
in their decrepitude. 

This may apear to you a faney sketch, 
made up for the occasion. But it is not. 
[t was the actual remembrance of scenes 
many an evening lived in, in my child- 
hood years. A remembrance as vivid as 
the childhood dream. 
of the civilized family. It would become 
reality in the Associated family. How 
the family is scattered and peeled under 
the civilized regime. Providence design- 
ed children as the protectors and guardi- 
ans of parents, in their old age and de- 
crepitude. Nature ordains that what we 
receive, we shall give back again. How 
beautiful this would follow in the com- 
bined harmonic family. The isolated fam- 
ily does not offer that variety of life and 
those spheres of activity compatible with 
the diversified genius of its members. 
They are driven from home, to seek fame 
and fortune in foreign enterprise, to the 
extinction of generous enthusiasm and 
humanity, under sehemes of petty selfish- 
ness, and mean ambition, leaving their 
parents to die alone — attended by meni- 
als, or at best, by only one of a perhaps 
numerous offspring. 

The preceding is but a general sketch 
of most families in Vermont. There is 
nothing of metropolitan life in the State, 


little mechanical business and less of man- | 


ufactures. There is not a village or city 
in the State, which probably numbers a 
population of five thousand. The great 
luterest is agriculture and kindred farm- 
ing funetions. There is more of inde- 
pendence and equality in this than in any 
other ‘state in the Union. Most of the 
people are owners of more or less land, 
and thus the means of a minimum of com- 
fort is at the command of nearly all. But 
land however is dear, and every year ris- 
ing. The whole tendency of society 
here is to a landed aristocracy on the one 
hand and to tenants on the other. This 


Tt is but a dream) 
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isolated and incoherent society. Associ- 

ation is the only thing that can make the 
family sacred and seevre, and preserve 
from waste ard loss, the wealth, science 
and virtue of the past. 


INDIANA, LAGRANGE (CO. — PIONEERS 
OF ASSOCIATION. 

A friend in the Lagrange Phalanx, 
writes us ‘‘ that Association is notin high 
favor about us; not but that the princi-| 
ples are admired by many good and in- | 
'telligent men; but there are very few 
-who have the courage to meet the obsta- 
cles to be encountered in reducing them 
to practice. Many of the small societies 
already started, will no doubt fail for 
want of the active personal aid of those 
men who approve and are qualified, but 
hesitate, in season to put their hands to) 
their work.”’ 

Our friend ought not to be surprised at) 
the experience to which he alludes. It) 
is the case with all new enterprises the 
world over. The majority of men, — al- 
though there are distinguished excep- 
tions, — are slow to help a movement for 
the benefit of humanity, until it has gain- | 
ed so much strength that it no longer needs 
their help. They will look on with ad- 
miring interest, give sage counsel with- 
out any charge, and expend their good 
wishes with profuse extravagance; but 
they take good care not to put their own 
shoulder to the wheel til! they are sure 
that every thing will go on so smoothly, 


as to call for no great waste of strength 
We certainly do not speak 
of this in the way of complaint or reproach ; 


‘on their part. 


for ourselves, we have perhaps suffered 
less from the operation of this law, than 
we have gained by exception to it; we 
accept it with faith in Providence that it| 
is no doubt all for the best. 
would not lose sight of the fact. We) 
would not cherish any hopes, founded on | 


| the readiness of men, under existing influ- | 


But we} 
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sacrifices in order to attain the progress 
that has been already reached. They 
have been impelled by an enthusiastic de- 
votion tw the idea of Social Unity; their 








strong convietions would not allow them 


to rest easy in an order of society which 


they believed false and fatal to the best 
interests of man; they have felt assured 
that the time had come for the eommence- 


ment at least of a better order; and toe 
the accomplishment of this end, they 
have devoted all that they possesed ; they 


_have freely given their time, their talents, 


their fortune, their influence, such as 


they were, toa work which they believed 


holy ; and with an iron persistaney, they 


have struggled with obstacles, and) over- 


come difficulties which might well daunt 


even the bravest spirits. 


The way is row prepared for others to 
engage in the fulfilment of the same mis- 
sion, with a much less amount of saerifice 
and toil. It now remains with those who 
have come into the movement, compara- 
tively at the eleventh hoar, to give full 
effect to the labors of these who have 
gone before them. Although we expect 
no departure from the universal rule al- 
ready alluded to, we are confident that 
exceptions enough will be found in erder 
to carry on the work that has been so 
hopefully begun. Let these who are 
gathering round the standard of our faith, 
consent to make but a tthe of the sacri- 
fices which have been already endured, 
let them be willing te do far less than has 
been required of the first movers in this 
noble enterprise, and the cause, to which 
we are devoted, would be placed beyond 
the reach of contingency, and every friend 
to his race would welcome and help the 
consummation. 


NEW ASSOCIATIONS. 
We have always been decidedly averse 
to commencing any new practical opera- 
tions in the Associative movement, with- 


already exists to a considerable extent, | ences, to reduce their theories to prac- | out sufficient and ample amore to 
not equally in al] parts of the state, but | tice, or to make great efforts in person, | ensure success. We hear from cae 
mostly in the richest and best farming dis-| for the advancement ef a cause which time of new proposals to form Associa- 
tricts. The smal] farms are absorbed into | they admire in principle. If the case tions; but we cannot look upen them 


the larger ones and the former owners | 


either become tenants, or emigrate to the 
West. Owing to the difficulty of obtain- 


ing good land, and the smal! variety of | 


other attractive and respectable pursuits, 
most of the young men of talent and en- 
terprize quit their beautiful native state, 
their kindred and eurly associates, to fill 
the function of lawyer, physician, or cler- 
gyman abroad, or that of merchant, clerk, 
or schoolmaster. Young women, to avoid 
the disgraee of doing house-work, become 
teachers in the South and West, or go to 
work in the mills of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. Thus 
the sacredness of the family, of which so 
much is said, is ruthlessly profaned in our 


were otherwise, we might predict the 


Associative idea. If all who are persua- | 
ded of the truth of the doctrine, were | 
ready to devote themselves to the work of 
its realization, the movement would not 
linger. It would be put through with ac- 
clamation. There are men enough, mo- 





ney enough, practical skill enough, to 
show to the world a demonstration of the 
Combined Order, if all were as ready to 
act as they are to speculate, as willing to 





it ought to succeed. 


consecrate themselves to the success of | without discouragement. 
a good cause, as they are to admit that | to concentrate the resources of the friends 


with satisfaction; and in most cases, 


immediate, triumphant success of the | should not hesitate to predict their failure. 


The work is too important te be tam- 
pered with, and we trust, that no degree 
of new-born enthusiasm will induce men 
to rush into an enterprise, which demands 
large pecumary means, extraordinary 
practical skill and energy, foresight to 
anticipate obstacles and dangers, and wis- 
dom to avoid them, togvther with that 
hopefulness and constancy of purpose, 
which will meet the greatest difficulties 
It is far better 


of Association, on those movements which 


As a general rule, the pioneers of As-| are already in successful progress, than 


sociation in this country, have made great | to run the risk of disappointment and 
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loss, by schemes which may have nothing | 
to recommend them but their novelty. 

We are led to these remarks, in part, | 
by a letter we have lately received from | 
Wisconsin, in which the writer says: | 
‘* we shall probably be able to make a) 
commencement soon, with about twenty 
laboring men on an entirely new farm, 
well situated on the lake shore, can have 
a good harbor, water power, and other 
advantages.”’ 

Now we would be far from casting any 
discouragement on the faith and zeal 
which lead to attempts of this charac- 
ter; but we must express our doubt as to 
the wisdom and utility of engaging in 
any new enterprise, unless there are the 
strongest reasons for its commencement, | 
and the most complete guaranties for its 
success. 

No Association can hope to prosper, 
without a sufficient floating capital, to 
enable it to prosecute its different braneh- 
es of industry to advantage, and to pro- 
vide for the comfortable subsistence of its 
members, while it is preparing the appa- 
ratus, utensils, and fixtures for future 
operations. A deficiency in this respect 
will be a source of perpetual embarass- 
ment ; it wil] retard the suecessful prose-— 
cution of every industrial enterprise ; 
awaken a spirit of jealousy and dissen- 
sion among the members; and finally, 
produce discouragement and apathy. It 
should never be forgotten, that the pecu- 
niary success of Association is promised 
only to the judicious application of ef- 
fective means; it cannot make bricks 
without straw ; and any persons who may 
imagine that the mere fact of combina-_ 
tion, unaided by sufficient capital, is able 
to work wonders, will find themselves 
laboring under a fatal delusion. Every 
experiment, conducted in this way, serves 
only to prejudice the public mind against 
the movement, and can be of no possible 
service to any individual. 

Nor is it less essential, to commence 
Association with a sufficient variety of 
character, talent, and cultivation, to en- 
sure a freedom from monvtony, and from | 
narrow and exclusive prejudices. An 
Association consisting entirely or chiefly 
of farmers, or of mechanics, or of artists, | 
could have no reasonable hope of success. 
These classes must be combined in due 
proportion, or no great results can be 
produced. There must be scientific cul- 
ture, social refinement, business talent, 
practical energy, and a spirit of indomita- 
ble resolution and perseverance ,— not one 
of these elements alone, or in undue pro- 
portion, — but all blended in harmonious 
union, acting with mutual appreciation, 
confidence, and esteem; without these 
conditions, some progress towards Asso- 
ciation, it is true, ean be made; but it 
would be unsafe to hope for any thing | 





artificial light. 


the heavens. 
they managed in regard to hired persons, 


like a correct demonstration of the Asso- | 
ciative idea, under circumstances so im-| 
perfeet and unfavorable. 











Days witnout Nicurs anp Nienurs 
witHout Days. Dr. Baird has been) 
delivering an interesting course of lec- | 
tures at Hartford, Ct., of one of which | 
the Times has the following notice : 


There is nothing that strikes a stranger 


/more forcibly, if he visits Sweden at the 
season of the year when the days are | 


longest, than the absence of wight. Dr. | 
B. had no conception of it before his arri- 
val. He arrived at Stockholm, from 
Gottenburgh, 400 miles distant, in the | 
morning, and in the afternoon went to see 
some friends—had not taken note of 


time —and returned about midnight; it| 


was as light as it is here half an hour be-— 
fore sundown. You could see distinetly. 
But all was quiet in the streets; it seem- 


_ed as if the inhabitants had gone away, 


or were dead. No signs of life — stores 
closed. The sun in June goes down at. 
Stockholm a little before 10 o'clock. | 


There is a great illumination all night, as_ 
the sun passes round the earth towards | 


the North pole and the refraction of its | 
rays is such, that you can see to read at 
midnight. Dr. B. read a Jetter in the for- 
est near Stockholm, at midnight, without 
There is a mountain at 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where on 
the 21st day of June, the sun does not go 
down at all. Travellers go up there to 
see it. A steamboat goes up from Stock- 
holm for the purpose of carrying those 
who are curious to witness the phenome- 
non. It only occurs one night. The sun 
goes down wo the horizon, yeu ean see the | 
whole face of it, and in five minutes it 
begins to rise. 

At the North Cape, lat. 72 degrees, 
the sun goes down for several weeks. In 
June it would be about 25 degrees above 
the horizon at midnight. The way the 
people there knew it is midnight, they | 
see the sun begin to rise. The changes, 
in those high latitudes from summer to) 


_ Winter, are so great, that we can have no 


conception of them atall. Inthe winter 
time the sun disappears and is not seen’ 
for six weeks. Then it comes up and, 
shows its face. Afterwards, it remains 


for ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, and 


then descends. And finally, it does not 
set at all, but makes almost a circle round 
Dr. Baird was asked how | 


and what they considered a day’ He 
could not say, but suppesed they worked 
by the hour, and twelve hours would be 
considered a day’s work. Birds and ani- 
mals take their accustomed rest at their 
usual hours. The Doctor did not know 
how they learned the time, but they had, 
and go to rest whether the sun goes down 
or not. The hens take to the trees about 
7 o'clock, P. M., and siay there until the 
sun is well up in the morning, and the 
people get into this habit of late rising, 
too. The first morning Dr. Baird awoke 
in Stockholm, he was surprised to see the 
sun shining into his room. He looked at 
his watch and found it was only 3 
o'clock ; and the next time he awoke, it 
was 5 o'clock, but there were no persons 
in the streets. The people are not in the 
habit of rising early. The Swedes in the 


| 


cities are not very industrious, owing | 


probably to the climate. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 


arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
‘ment, and are now prepared to receive an 


additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vaneed subject to the friendly counsel and 


assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
| straints of arbitrary discipline. 


Young men 


_are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 


suits, or carried through @ ¢ourse of instruc- 


tion, in the higher branches usually taught 


in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate diree- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwicut, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual continement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Doiuars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 28, 1846. 
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